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LARGE STEAM TURBINES 


For more than fifty years power station turbines have been 
built at our Hartlepool Works, including some of the most 
efficient sets to be installed in the United Kingdom for 

both public electricity supply and industrial use. Ten years 
ago a 60MW set was large, but today in our new turbine 
shops we are manufacturing, to Brown Boveri designs, 
120MW and 145MW sets for both conventional and nuclear 
power stations, and we are prepared to produce the largest 
sets yet envisaged as well as a wide range of industrial plant. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of: 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING ©O. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD, THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK (SUNDERLAND) LTD, RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LID. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDGONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LID - WALLSEND : NORTHUMBERLAND aiid at 58 Victoria St,, London S.W .1., 59 Mosley St., Manchester, 75 Buchanan St., Glasgow, 
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THE BOGEY-MAN of the week was not the Russian 


— Portrait of the Week— The Spectator 


with a rocket in his pocket, or the American with No. 6868 Established 1828 
a dollar sign on his top hat, or even the French- 
man sitting astraddle the barricades, but the FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1960 


engine driver sitting at home, smoking his pipe 
by the fireside, while his bogey remained glued 


to the track. The rail strike provided arguments rieaseype of the Week 203 Books 

for Tories that Socialist nationalisation was un- | Boycott? 203 Smashing Things Anthony Crosland 223 
) | workable and arguments for the Socialists that | The Missile Gap Richard H. Rovere 205 par tage ~ — gg a — 

Ty - wy S, ristopher kes, ; 3 

: Tory State capitalism could not work. Meanwhile, | Westminster Commentary Roy Jenkins, MP 206 .e Harding John ites ouis MacNeice — 

the ordinary rail traveller was afraid that he The Thrilling Citi B d Levi 207 ‘ 
; soon woula not be able to :ravel even if he could , Se Mr. Amory’s Inflation Warning 
© | afford to, and the ordinary rail worker was afraid | Words and Deeds Kenneth Mackenzie 208 Nicholas Davenport 229 
| that he could not afford to work even if he was Boycott Us Chief Luthuli 208 Investment Notes Custos 229 
2 able to Beer and Scuffles Grace Scott 209 Company Notes 231 
3 * Raving Reporter Patrick Campbell 211 Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 232 
=| MR. WILLIAM (MY NAME IS ARAM) SAROYAN W4S | Wilder Shores R. A. Cline 214 Crossword 232 
eS interviewed by every feature writer in Fleet Street alten 215 Thought for Food 
4 —and found them all extraordinarily sympathetic _ sane ened Raymond Postgate 235 
§ about the meanness of tax inspectors, The Royal Theatre Alan Brien 218 Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 234 
a (Our Name Is Windsor) Family hit the headlines Music David Cairns 219  ° Wine of the Week Cyril Ray 234 
3 by announcing that in the distant future they | gatet Clive Barnes 219 


Cartoons and illustrations by Maurice Bartlett, Quentin 


wished some of their offspring to be known as Cinsma label Quigly 220 Blake, Michael Heath and Trog 


Mountbatten-Windsor, to the approval of the 
Daily Mail, the suspicion of the Daily Express, 
the opposition of the Daily Mirror and the 


silence of The Times. 
‘ BOYCOTT? 


| THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY being 
eae agp Pa eee — peste — HE Spectator this week includes three appeals were sold only in nominated shops—even if they 
opening canter, despite the objections that (a) he from Africa—from our correspondents in were sold in ordinary shops, but with some dis- 
was non-political and (b) he lived in Oxford and | South Africa and in Northern Rhodesia and from tinguishing marking—it might be possible to 
(c) he was neither a Balliol nor a Christ Church | Chief Luthuli in exile—for British support for create an aura of disapproval which would affect 
man. One of his opponents was the Prime Min- | 14. boycott of South African exports due to even the a-political purchaser. But only a tiny 


oon rere 





¥ ister, who shares none of these distinctions. In ox hich h b : f : : 
© | the background hovered Lord Salisbury, splitting begin in March. The arguments which have been proportion of consumers realise when they are 
& the Tory vote with Mr Macmillan. most widely used against the boycott project have buying South African goods; and the prospect of 
q * been unconvincing. It may be true that, if a a sudden general curiosity about country of 
| | 8RITISH TROOPS in Cyprus, having spent several | boycott works, the African will be hurt most, by origin, coupled with a determination not to buy 
| | years risking being shot in the back because Mr. | the joss of his employment; but if, as Chief South African, is, to put it gently, slender. 
Henry Hopkinson once said ‘never’ instead of Luthuli d all oth . f Afri It would still b ib] : 
‘may be,’ were surprised to discover, after a hitch uthuli and a other representatives o rican would still be possible to argue—as, indeed, 
in the negotiations, that the Cypriot nationalists | opinion insist, the Africans are prepared to accept — the Spectator would have argued, until a few days 
were once again about to be deadly enemies. | present privation in the hope of future benefit, ago—that a boycott, whether or not it made any 
map ~—_ crybe v0 vege a = the argument is invalid. True, the absence of any sizable impression, would be a worth-while way 
oa pointe questions abou Is negotiations . : a a ‘ . : . P ait = : : 
with Archbishop Makarios as ‘offensive. Mr. constitutional means whereby they can demon of rallying anti-apartheid opinion in this country. 
Harold Watkinson, the Minister of Defence, asked | Strate their unanimity makes it impossible for the The Prime Minister’s speech in South Africa, 
for the House’s sympathy in that awkward posi- | Africans to demonstrate that they are solidly however, has made this proposition more doubt- 
- where ‘your concession of yesterday becomes | behind the boycott; but this is hardly their fault. ful. The Guardian here, and our African corre- 
: the springboard of today.’ The Government was The suggestion that the boycott is an inter- spondents in Africa, believe that mere words are 
2 once again determined ‘to call a halt somewhere ; 3 . : eal rs pe : 
© | without apparently having learned that the first | ference in the sovereign rights of another nation inadequate; but it cannot be disputed that the 
: thing that happens when you jam on the brakes | is even less tenable; it is within the sovereign words Mr. Macmillan spoke made a remarkable 
> | 8 that the man behind you runs full pelt into | right of every Briton to consume what he wants impact—and they finally demolished any hope 
> | your rear. Mr. Macmillan is expected to make | anq reject what he does not want. And the Dr. Verwoerd can have had that Mr. Macmillan 
< his ‘wind of change’ speech again—this time :o ei hat th 6 Gent ht first t as eatil ds o Siutiee Gee Oks bee. Olle Gn 
® | the Tory backbenchers—when he arrives back in critictem that the good liberal Cugm Bret tO spt tas 4 ae ewes oy 
» | Britain. Spanish sherry down his sink or to picket Fort- made it inconceivable that the Government here 
3 * num’s because they sell caviare—though super-_ will continue to countenance apartheid at the 
F] A RUSSIAN SCIENTIST followed in the footsteps | ficially convincing—does not really apply. This UN. And surely it is important that this sudden 
ake gorse ye amped by Soe er boycott is designed to show Dr. Verwoerd and advantage of national unity on the subject should 
4 ee ee ee his Ministers that their only friend and ally in not be thrown away, as it undoubtedly could be 


only be explained by the hypothesis that space : ; é : : 
travellers from another planet had disturbed the | the world will not tolerate apartheid, on the off- by a boycott of which most Conservatives dis- 


progress of the earth some thousand years ago. | chance that he will be frightened into changing approve. 
Tentatively he blamed the destruction of Sodom his ways—not, after all, so very different an atti- The idea of a boycott need not be aban- 
and Gomorrah, the petrifaction of Lot’s wife, the tude from that which has now been adopted by doned; but we would urge that it should be 


mysterious radioactive isotopes in the Libyan : aes ’ . 
desert and the huge basalt canines terrace in the | the Prime Minister. But nobody can believe that postponed. The Africans have had what amounts 


Lebanon Mountains on the spacemen’s blasting | a consumer boycott would influence Franco; still to a promise that we in this country will not 
off of rocket ships. less Mr. Khrushchev. continue to stand over apartheid. It may seem 
* There is, however, a much more serious ques- inconceivable that Dr. Verwoerd will be ‘n- 


Miss DiANA_ Dors’s baby was photographed | tion to be asked about the boycott: can it work? fluenced by this—very possibly he will ignore it. 
by every cameraman with a live flashbulb in | As both Kenneth Mackenzie and Grace Scott But if he does ignore it, then the Government 


aa eee oe See Geos tae confirm in their articles, boycott is an unwieldy here cannot continue to prevaricate. When next 
O’ Groats to Land’s End on honey and carrots,.| weapon. It is powerful where there is a specific, the subject arises in the UN, it should finally have 
revealed that despite her boundless energy she | limited objective: where the results are easily made up its mind. If it has not, there will be a 
orem what the tabloid newspapers call ‘a | visible;'and where there is general unanimity of time for protest; and it is reasonable to hope that 
anonn Mngs: ENGR eellion gneute aeanyey purpose among the boycotters. None of these public opinion, irrespective of party, will then be 


ceased to pester the health food shops for details ‘ . = 
of her diet. : r advantages obtain here. If South African goods _ solidly behind it. 
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Contempt 


s we have been agitating for years past for a 
Seen of the law relating to contempt of 
‘court, it would be ungracious to criticise the Bill 
Lord Shawcross has laid before the House of 
Lords. But the Bill has clearly been designed to 
win the judiciary’s support—or, at least, to avoid 
antagonising its more influential members. Lord 
Shawcross has been content, therefore, to try to 
establish the right of appeal in contempt cases, on 
the assumption originally made in the report 
issued by a committee of ‘Justice-—of which Lord 
Shawcross was himself chairman—that appeals 
will eventually ‘establish a fair balance between 
the needs of the administration of justice and other 
elements of public interest.’ But this is a process 
that will take years: and in the meantime—again 
to quote the report—the law as it stands ‘is chaotic, 
and a serious handicap to free discussion.’ And 
it is by no means firmly established that the 
appeal judges are necessarily the best body to 
decide how contempt should be defined—there are 
circumstances in which they might be, perhaps 
unconsciously, judges in their own cause; where, 
say, they felt that somebody had unjustly assailed 
the character of the judiciary, or impugned its 
honour. In many contempt cases, where the 
balance lies between the administration of justice 
and the public interest, a jury might be a better 
instrument. The trouble with the present Bill is 
that if it is passed in its present form, the imme- 
diate chance of establishing the limits of contempt, 
to enable the newspapers to know where they 
stand (at present some of them are terrified out of 
their wits even at the idea of mild criticism of a 
judgment), is automatically lessened. Still, it is 
satisfactory that a Bill of any kind has been 
presented for debate. 


African Tour 


N balance the Prime Minister can look back 
O;. his African tour with pardonable self- 
satisfaction. Certainly his speech to the South 
African Parliament compounded for the mistakes 
he had been accused of making: failing to estab- 
lish that he was not, as liberal journalists began 
to call him, Verwoerd’s prisoner. And then, after 
a few days of what can only be described as 
stunned silence, the criticisms of the apartheiders 
have been remarkably feeble. The South African 
Minister for External Affairs, for example, 
appears to have imagined he was making a telling 
thrust when he asked what would be the reaction 
if the South African Prime Minister, while visiting 
Britain as the guest of the United Kingdom 
Government, were to ask for a private interview 
with Sir Oswald Mosley? The reaction would be 
that nothing could be more natural and under- 
standable than that Dr. Verwoerd should wish to 
visit such a man. 

In one other respect the tour has been of great 
value; enlightening public opinion at home. The 
reporting throughout has been detailed and fair. 
When a primitive bomb was discovered in the coal 
cellar of the Ndola hotel, only one national news- 
paper took the opportunity to assume, in splash 
headlines, that it represented an attempt on the 
Prime Minister's life (surprisingly it was the News 
Chronicle, whose correspondent, Stephen Barber, 
appears to be trying to emulate his better-known 
Fleet Street namesake). And all the papers except 
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two agreed that the riot at Blantyre was fomented, 
or at least encouraged, by the conduct of the 
British police: -the Guardian, which for some 
reason decided that the tour was not sufficiently 
newsworthy to merit sending a correspondent; and 
The Times, whose correspondent appears to have 
been too busy finding what the Prime Minister 
was having for lunch (‘grilled Nyasa Chambo and 
pheasant flown in from Scotland’) to have seen 
what the other correspondents saw. 


Country Club 


T may sound inconsequential, but one of the 
Binsis reasons for the breakdown of the Cyprus 
talks is to be looked for a few hundred miles to 
the West, in Malta. The dispute is now over 
economic, rather than military or nationalist, 
issues. The Cypriots, acutely conscious of the 
hole which the withdrawal of occupying forces 
made in their pocket, are anxious to make sure 
that they get a sizable income out of what forces 


remain. And this is one of the reasons for the: 


dispute over the size of the bases. The Cypriots, 
reconciled though they are to the bases’ existence, 
are anxious that the British forces should not 
be able to isolate themselves within the perimeter. 
Whether or not a country club, say, or a road- 
house is outside the perimeter may make a sub- 
stantial difference to the economy of the district. 
And, as Archbishop Makarios is well aware, the 
size of the area which the British are claiming, 
if conceded, would allow them to live very com- 
fortably, with the minimum of Cypriot assistance 
—and the minimum of spending on Cypriot goods 
and services. 

But this is not a sound reason for resisting 
Cypriot demands. Somehow or other it has got to 
be made clear to the Tory back-benchers, who 
appear to be dictating this last stand, that the 
bases are useless unless they are held with Cypriot 
consent and co-operation. Otherwise they will 
have no more value than Gibraltar: they will be 
Staging posts, that is all. It is open to doubt, of 
course, whether they will have any value anyway. 
Certainly it is absurd to think of them as little 
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Englands in perpetuity; they should be transferred 
to NATO as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made—and, of course, as soon as the Tory, 
back-benchers have been conditioned for another 
retreat. But the only result of holding out for the 
extra acreage now will be to damage the future 
prospects of peace and stability in the island. 


Electrical T.U. 


N Communist countries an election is a com- 

paratively simple matter. There is only one 
candidate, and the voter either votes for him or 
not at all. In democratic countries things are 
rather more involved; the method, which we need 
not go into in any detail, as our readers will be 
familiar with it, generally involves an element of 
uncertainty up to the last moment. It is possible 
that one candidate will win; it is possible. how- 
ever, that another will do so. What really counts 
is the number of votes cast for each candidate 
respectively. 

Except when Mr. Frank Foulkes, Mr. Frank 
Haxell and the other Communists of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union are running the election. 
About the election for General Secretary of that 
organisation, the ‘result’ of which was announced 
on Sunday, a number of things are already clear. 
First, Mr. John Byrne, Mr. Haxell’s non-Com- 
munist opponent, won the election by at least 
1,500 votes, and probably a great deal more. 
Second, Mr. Haxell was nevertheless declared 
elected by a majority of 1,034. Third, this was 
done by not counting the votes from a large num- 
ber of branches whose members had voted over- 
whelmingly in favour of Mr. Byrne. Fourth, in 
many cases an excuse for ruling them out was 
provided by the Communist branch officials 
deliberately keeping back anti-Communist votes 
until some time after the closing date for sending 
them in. Fifth, the Electrical Trades Union 
leaders have disposed—and will, as long as they 
are able, continue to dispose—of their members’ 
votes, industrial actions, and money in accord- 
ance with instructions received from the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. Sixth, they will 
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‘But what was his name before he changed it to Mountbatten-W indsor, eh?’ 
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continue to rig elections in order to maintain 
their power over the union, and that since voting 
them out of office will clearly not be permitted 
while they control the ballot boxes, it is high time 
that the Trades Union Congress did something 
about the situation more immediately effective 
than alternatively passing resolutions and wash- 
ing their hands of the whole affair. 


Rail Dispute 
TS o things have become clear about the nature 
of the railway dispute during the past few 
days. The first is that, as Nicholas Davenport 
writes this week, the railwaymen seem ‘more 
desperate than frightened.’ They have been left in 
no doubt that a strike will get them no short-term 
advantage, and will equally certainly work to their 
disadvantage in the long term, by encouraging the 
public in the belief that its money would be better 
spent on new roads than on modernising the rail- 
ways; yet they feel they must express their anger, 
no matter what the cost. The second is that the 
growth of this feeling ought to have been sensed 
earlier by the British Transport Commission; and 
wasn't. 

There is no certainty, of course, that the BTC 
was wholly unaware of what was simmering. Pre- 
sumably some of its members knew, but could not 
convince Sir Brian Robertson of the dangers; or 
perhaps he suspected their existence himself but 
could not convince the Government. And it 
appears to have been a general feeling that the 
union leaders would be able to keep their men in 
check at least till the publication of the Guillebaud 
report. But the bulk of the NUR membership, 
which probably feels that it has little to expect 
from a report of this nature, was stirred into 
believing that it was being denied an immediate 
wage increase for no better reason than that a 
remote committee was taking an intolerably long 
time to come out with its findings; and this proved 
decisive. 

Whatever happens, then, there will have to bea 
new style Commission, better able to deal with 
situations of this kind before they blow up into 
crises. No financial settlement, however generous, 
can hope to bring railway workers’ wages up to 
the level of comparable employment in private 
enterprise; this means that no settlement is likely 
to satisfy them for long, and the Commission will 
be faced again in a few months with fresh dis- 
content. As it is now constituted, there is little it 
can do; the need, therefore, is for a more radical 
reform than anybody appears to contemplate at 
the moment. 


Tactical Weapons 
Wwe Sir John Slessor asked in his broad- 


cast A new decade for defence, ‘is a tactical 
atomic weapon? Is a missile with a range of 200 
or 600 miles a tactical weapon?’ This, surely, is 
a question that ought to be disposed of once and 
for all: there is no such thing as a tactical atomic 
weapon, to anybody who happens to be at the 
receiving end. There is a chance, a faint chance, 
that if a war broke out at the periphery between 
the great powers with conventional weapons, it 
might be contained, at least for the few hours 
necessary for the Government at the centre to take 
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charge and to negotiate a cease fire. But the 
moment atomic weapons of any kind are used 
anywhere, the world will be lucky if it escapes 
destruction. An atomic shell fired by a gun could, 
in theory, have a destructive capacity no bigger 
than that of conventional shells; but inevitably, 
if it was ever used, bigger and better atomic shells, 
or bombs, would be used in retaliation; and there 
is no point at which ‘tactical’ ends and ‘strategic’ 
begins. Consequently, the temptation for both 
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sides would be to use the most powerful nuclear 
weapon available. The idea of a tactical atomic 
weapon for use in limited wars is probably the 
most dangerous of all defence delusions; Sir John 
is right when he says that it is one which some 
really clear and fundamental thinking by the 
Chiefs of Staff is called for—but he might also 
have added that really clear and fundamental 
thinking by the Government, and indeed by all 
Governments, is even more necessary. 


The Missile Gap 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE debate over missile production, American 
f ewe Russian, goes on and on and on, and the 
truth, if there is any truth, seems increasingly 
unattainable. Last month the new Secretary of 
Defence, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., said that the latest 
intelligence from, or about, the Soviet Union and 
‘new’ methods of calculation led to the conclusion 
that this country was not as badly off as had been 
feared. This was taken to mean that the Central 
Intelligence Agency had somehow learned that 
Russian production, in quantity and quality, was 
not as impressive as the Russians wished us to 
believe it was. At the time he made this statement 
the appointment of Mr. Gates as Secretary had 
not received the Senate confirmation that is re- 
quired by the Constitution, and the Senate Demo- 
crats talked of withholding confirmation until Mr. 
Gates had satisfied them that his ‘new’ methods 
had not been designed as a political instrument. 
Someone, however, reached their leader, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, and convinced him that the 
Gates report was thoroughly objective. It had 
been so described, according to the press, by Allen 
Dulles, the highly respected head of Central Intel- 
ligence. Within a matter of hours, Mr. Gates was 
confirmed—unanimously and with almost no 
debate. 

Now, Mr. Allen Dulles has appeared before a 
Senate Committee, in closed session, and has given 
what several Senators have described as a bleak 
and all but despairing view of the missile gap. 
No one gives out any figures, of course, and a 
citizen who wishes to arrive at a judgment of his 
own can do little more than apply tests of credi- 
bility to those who claim to speak with authority. 
It is not easy. The President says everything is fine 
and that he knows more about defence than 
‘almost anyone’ in the country. Almost every 
general or admiral who has served on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the past eight years has made 
it clear that the President’s expertise is not much 





STRIKE ACTION 


The distribution of the Spectator will be 
affected if there is a railway strike; readers 
who cannot obtain their copies through the 
ordinary channels should write, enclosing 
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The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WCI. 
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NEW YORK 
respected by his subordinates. This would carry 
weight if the American people were not pretty well 
persuaded that every professional fighting man 
wants more weapons all the time and will say just 
about anything to get them. The Secretary of 
Defence and the head of the CIA cancel out, as do 
Republican (“We've never been stronger’) Senators 
and Democratic (‘We've never been weaker’) 
Senators. A likely consequence is that defence will 
be an insignificant issue in the campaign—though 
it will probably be the one most discussed. The 
people listen, and the people shrug. 


Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri, a former 
Secretary of the Air Force, has been a vigorous 
critic of the administration’s preparedness pro- 
gramme and has done more than anyone else in 
public life to bring the ‘missile gap’ to public 
attention. He has a powerful yen to be President 
and a few days ago went vote-hunting in the deep 
South. In Montgomery, Alabama, he held a press 
conference, part of which was reported by the 
New York Times as follows: 

Asked by a reporter whether he favoured a 
proposal for federal ballot registrars in areas 
where qualified Negroes are denied the ballot, 
he replied : 

‘I haven't studied it.’ 

Would he support the anti-lynching measure 
now before the Senate? 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Is school desegregation proceeding rapidly 
enough or should the Justice Department be 
given the power to initiate desegregation suits? 

‘In my state, it is proceeding rapidly.’ 

Mr. Symington spoke out firmly on what he 
called the chief issue of the coming campaign— 
world peace. 

If the political bookmakers and handicappers 
are right, it matters very little what Senator 
Symington or any other Democratic candidate has 
to say. These sages are convinced that Richard M, 
Nixon is all but unbeatable. One Democrat may 
do better than other against him, but unless the 
mood of the country undergoes an immense 
change in the next few months, Mr. Nixon will 
be in the White House a year from now. 
Khrushchev could alter this prospect, and so per- 
haps could Mao Tse-tung, but the guessers are 
borrowing no trouble and guessing that peace will 
last out the year, with Mr. Nixon the gainer. The 
opinion polls all seem to bear them out. Most of 
them continue to show that the people think highly 
of him and, unlike the professors of political 
science, are not dismayed by the prospect of 
having their laws written by Democrats and 
executed by Republicans. In fact, this seems to 
appeal to American fairmindedness. 
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Westminster Commentary 


By ROY 


A FORTNIGHT ago, at the end 
of the long Christmas recess, 
Parliament slipped unobtru- 
sively back to work. The 
dominant atmosphere in the 
House after, as before, the 
recess, seems to me to be one 
of complete uncertainty. The 
Parliament of 1959, much 
more than most, has very little 
idea why it exists. The Con- 
servatives are sustained by a 
certain natural pleasure at the 
completeness of their October victory, but by very 
little else. They have no enthusiasm and no clear 
sense (such as the Labour Party had in 1945 and 
they had in 1951 and even in 1955) of objects to 
be accomplished within a limited period of govern- 
ment. 

One of the advantages of this negative approach 
is that the Government benches have not been 
notably arrogant in their triumph. One of the dis- 
advantages is that many Conservative back- 
benchers seem to have little to do other than to 
drift uneasily round the corridors of the House 
looking for pairs, rather like a vast tribe of surplus 
women in a nation unbalanced by war. So im- 
portunate are many of them that Mr. Butler, if he 
is satisfied with the working of the Street Offences 
Act, ought seriously to consider supplementing it 
with a Lobby Offences Bill. Speaking as a happily- 
paired member, I have certainly been far more 
troubled in the corridors of the House than I 
ever was in the streets of Soho or Bayswater. 

The Labour Party remains preoccupied with its 
own necessary readjustment, and contributes to 
the general uncertainty by not seeing very clearly 
its future role as an opposition. Towards the end 
of the last Parliament it behaved with an almost 
excessive sense of responsibility. The Shadow 
Cabinet looked more like a rather nervous govern- 
ment than an effective alternative. The early 
expectation of power upon which this behaviour 
was based has now been shattered. Should the 
Labour Party in consequence allow itself to be 
more concerned with opposition and less with 
responsibility? And if the answer is ‘Yes,’ how 
does it translate this decision into terms of effec- 
tive initiative? 

No situation, it must be said, could be less 
favourable to an opposition than the present. This 
is nothing to do with the merits of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, nor indeed with the size of its 
majority. Governments which are fresh from a 
first victory at the polls, with a top-heavy majority 
representing a sudden change of political opinion 
behind them, are often very satisfactory prey for 
parliamentary giant-killers. F. E. Smith’s maiden 
speech in 1906 stands out as a classic example of 
how a purely destructive but highly inspiriting 
attack can be delivered in exactly such circum- 
stances. But even assuming that the Opposition 
had available someone with Smith’s gifts of inso- 
lent invective, it would be by no means easy to 
deploy them with equal effect today. An old 
government with a moderate-sized, gradually- 
acquired majority (and the current majority, it 
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should be remembered, is so moderate in size 
that it has been exceeded in seven of the fifteen 
parliaments of this century) is far more difficult 
to attack. It has the advantage of most of its own 
faults having been condoned by the electorate and 
most of the obvious arguments of the opposition 
having become both familiar and rejected. 

The greatest handicap for this Parliament, 
therefore, is that it has to live with a stale political 
situation at a time when nothing was more desir- 
able for the working of parliamentary institutions 
than a sharp political change. Added to this there 
is the extraordinarily ineffective post-election per- 
formance of the Liberal Party. It ought surely to 
be bursting with eagerness to fill any political 
vacuum. Yet neither inside nor outside the House 
of Commons has it shown any hint of exceptional 
activity. With more room for manceuvre Mr. 
Grimond seems to have been every bit as un- 
certain of his political tactics as his two major 
rivals. 

In these circumstances it is a pity that Monday's 
debate on procedure produced such negative 
results. The House of Commons as at present 
organised offers fewer opportunities to the indi- 
vidual member than almost any parliamentary 
assembly in the world other than those which are 
slavishly modelled upon it. Its essential role has 
long been that of sustaining one party in office and 
preparing another to take over at an early date; 
and within parties it has been a reasonably effec- 
tive machine for ihe making or marring of 
ministerial or would-be ministerial reputations. 
What it has offered to the private member, how- 
ever, has been the chance that a minister’s baton 
may be in his knapsack rather than the possibility 
of much effective action as a private member. 
Were it not for the ministerial prospects member- 
ship of the House of Commons would almost 
certainly command lower prestige than member- 
ship of the House of Representatives, let alone the 
United States Senate. 

It follows from this that even such a tentative 
approach to one-party government as is involved 
in the three successive Conservative victories is 
immensely destructive of the assumptions on 
which the House of Commons has recently 
worked. In addition to this destruction there is 
the fact that even before the election made the 
assumptions invalid, flagging interest and declining 
attendance (at debates rather than divisions) were 
creating increased doubt about their adequacy. 
At this juncture the case for the Government 
accepting the (not very bold) Select Committee 
proposals for giving more scope to the private 
member seémed overwhelming. If the Govern- 
ment cannot save Parliament by being defeated, it 
might at least allow the House to repair some 
of the damage by reforming itself. Instead, Mr. 
Butler, in his usual opaquely bland style, turned 
down at least half the proposals, and those by far 
the more interesting. He seemed to suffer from the 
extraordinary delusion that the House of Com- 
mons is above all an effective legislating body— 
which it certainly cannot be so long as the Whips 
are on when even the most minute details of 
Government Bills are being discussed, and when 
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Government Bills account for 95 per cent. of the 
legislative. output; and no doubt with these 
thoughts in mind he refused to free the House in 
the early summer from the sprawling incubus of 
the Committee Stage of the Finance Bill. The 
thought seemed to have disappeared, however, 
when he declined to accept the suggestion that 
the members of this vital legislating body should 
be entitled to expect drafting assistance. 

For the rest nothing very exciting emerged. The 
proposal for a Colonial Standing Committee (a 
minority recommendation from the Select Com- 
mittee) was rejected because of the arguments the 
majority of the Select Committee had deployed 
against it. But the eminently reasonable proposal 
that there should be a guaranteed quarter of an 
hour on two days a week for questions, to the 
Prime Minister (a unanimous recommendation of 
the Select Committee) was replaced by a useless 
compromise which did little to respect the argu- 
ments which the whole of the Select Committee 
had used. An instruction to the Speaker that 
he should no longer be bound to give speaking 
precedence to Privy Councillors was turned down, 
but it was hinted to him that he might in future 
mitigate the undesirability of the rule by applying 
it less predictably. And there was a whispered 
promise that the House, provided it did not regard 

the commitment as too binding, might look 
forward to the creation of a Welsh Grand 
Committee. 

Most of the debate was as disappointing as the 
Government’s proposals—although Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn and Mr. Charles Pannell both made 
speeches of note. Mr. Shinwell (whose very 
presence is regarded by some as a refutation of 
Mr. Butler’s claim that the House of Lords, forti- 
fied by the Life Peerages Act, is now doing its job 
to the full) delivered a remarkable effusion. He 
saw himself as the natural champion of the rights 
of back-bench Privy Councillors, which was not 
indeed surprising as (apparently taking a less 
rotatory view of these rights than of the leadership 
of the Labour Party) he clearly regarded them as 
concentrated in himself. The only pause in his 
laughter at his own sallies was when he turned to 
accuse Mr. Butler of excessive self-amusement. 
Perhaps if we were all like Mr. Shinwell there 
would be less point in worrying about the future 
of the House or the role of the back-bencher. 

On Tuesday Mr. Selwyn Lloyd came galloping 
to the rescue of the dejected House. A brief state- 
ment from this suave and lucid negotiator 
(designed to show how impossible Archbishop 
Makarios was across the conference table) suc- 
ceeded in provoking a state of confused indigna- 
tion such as the House had not known since the 
General Election. After castigating most supple- 
mentary questions as either ‘unhelpful’ or ‘offen- 
sive’ Mr. Lloyd found himself with a special 
adjournment debate on his hands. Three hours 
later when the debate began the Government had 
changed its approach to the House. Mr. Watkin- 
son was put up to lower the temperature (which 
he did with considerable effect), and even Mr. 
Lloyd himself had become more conciliatory. If 
these masterly switches of tactics are a feature of 
the Government's conduct of the negotiations 
themselves the effect must indeed be formidable. 
But it is a comfort that Mr. Julian Amery, with 
his great record of urging peace by negotiation, 
is the man on the spot. 
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Queen of the North-West 


By I-N FL-M--G (creator of J---s B--d) 


‘ E want Bond, we want Bond,’ chanted the 

local piccaninnies crowding round Black- 
pool Station when | arrived (they were held back 
by friendly, grinning local policemen—sturdy, 
loyal-looking chaps all; I held a brief inspection). 
Ned Prong, the S--d-y T---s representative in Black- 
pool, had joined the train at Preston, and over a 
bottle of Brie we mapped out a programme for 
my thirty-six-hour stay in the most thrilling city of 
Cheshire. “What I want to do, I told Ned, prince 
of hosts, ‘is to see the lights. watch your local foot- 
ball hero, Sidney Matthews, in action, go up the 
Tower, meet the town Beauty Queen. eat some 
rock, try those things—what are they called?— 
that you’re always writing to me about—wonkles, 
aren't they?—and go for a ride on a tram. No 
mayors, no Chambers of Commerce, no boring 
social-workers, no dreary unemployed. Compris?’ 
‘D'accordance,’ riposted Prong, my multilingual 
afficianodo, and we were off. 

I must say | had reservations about Blackpool. 
It had a reputation, as far as I was concerned, 
that I didn’t care for. I expected it to be full of 
vulgar people ‘taking their holidays, screaming 
children, merry-go-rounds and Teddy-boys who 
had never heard of me. And my first impressions 
went far to prove me right. Prong—ever-thought- 
ful—had arranged for us to drive into town in one 
of the local ‘taxis.” It was a quaint, battered old 
thing that looked as if it had seen service on the 
Marne. I leaned over and said as much to the 
driver. “Your taxi,’ I said, ‘is a quaint, battered 
old thing that looks as if it had seen service on the 
Marne.’ The surly brute just replied, ‘So are you,’ 
and jolted round a corner on two wheels. Prong 
laughed. ‘They're like this with everybody from 
outside the town,’ he said; ‘you must try the local 
dialect on him. I tried desperately to remember 
a few words of the local patois. ‘Eh, bah goom, 
my good man,’ I cried, ‘tha’t a bit of all reet, 
wotcher, garn.” To my delight, it worked; his 
strong, peasant features broke into an impudent 
grin, and from then on he was my slave. 

We drew up at the palatial entrance of the 
Norbreck Hydro—that splendid piece of middle- 
period Concentration-Camp style—and were wel- 
comed in the time-honoured fashion by having the 
door slammed in our faces. I tugged at the ancient 
carved bell-rope (Sachaverell Sitwell, prince of 
cicerones, who happened by at that moment, re- 
marked that it was a particularly fine piece of 
fifteenth-century Rhubbisch-work) which broke 
off in my hand and deposited me at full-length 
(and I am nearly seven feet tall, and broad in 
Proportion) on the pavement. Finally, we effected 
ingress, only to be told that there were no rooms 
available. I left Prong to sort this one out; I 
wandered across the road and looked at the sea. 
It was a kind of grey-blue colour, or perhaps grey- 
brown would be a more accurate description, or 
even brown-blue, or perhaps green-grey, or blue- 
green, or green-brown, or something. There was a 
little boat—a curious craft, not unlike a Regent's 
Park rowing-boat, only shorter and a little longer. 
lt was being rowed towards the shore by one of 


the local fishermen, and as he pulled towards me, 
his bulky, animal-like back rippling beneath his 
rough tweed jacket, and his square, animal-like 
head set more or less between his broad, animal- 
like shoulders, I thought ruefully that these de- 
pendable animal-like people have found the secret 
of living in the modern world. We, with our 
sophisticated ideas about comfort and elegance 
and cleanliness, about democracy and the United 
Nations and sex, have lost touch with nature as 
these friendly, animal-like people have not 

Prong broke into my reverie by calling from 
the hotel that everything was arranged. I went in 
and up to my room. It was a strange sensation; 
at first it seemed just like the kind of room I was 
accustomed to, but after a minute or two | began 
to see the subtle differences that told me I was far 
from home. There was no imitation lapis-lazuli 
ash-tray, no travel posters on the walls, no nylon 
tiger-skin rug underfoot. | slipped my hand in- 
stinctively under the pillow, but it came out empty 
of the Supermatic Death-Ray Gun that somehow 
‘should’ have been there. I began to think that the 
ways of the North-West were indeed strange. | 
looked in the bedside cupboard, where at home | 
would have expected to find copies of my books, 
but all there was in it was a strange kind of round 
china jar—presumably a loving-cup. 

I went downstairs and met Ned in the hotel-bar. 
This was run by a remarkable character in a white 
jacket, the sort of man Prunella Stackhouse writes 
about: I watched fascinated as he manipulated the 
heavy handle on the machine from which the local 
brew (‘bitt’r, it’s called) emerged, brown and 
foaming, into the glasses he held under the spout. 
He did not look strong, yet it was clear that he 
had to exert tremendous pressure on the handle 
each time, and his strong, calloused hands were 
evidently used to performing this exhausting ritual 
hundreds of times in a single day. As for the drink, 
its taste was odd yet not unpleasant; it recalled 
the time during the war when Gilbert Harding and 
I had drunk China tea flavoured with whisky all 
night while stuck in a siding on the Trans-Siberian 
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railway that was being bombed by the Hun. (‘That 
was close,’ Gilbert would say, as the splinters flew 
through the carriage, and from underneath the 
seat | would agree.) | am told that the natives 
drink literally several pints of this brew at a sit- 
ting, but we had time for only one glass before 
Sechaverell came back (bringing Osbert and Edith 
this time—and also John Lehmann, Roger’ Lub- 
bock. Stephen Spender, Rocky Marciano, Simon 
Raven, Alan Pryce-Jones, Denis Compton, Larry 
Olivier, Commander Crabb, Andre Malraux. Bob 
Boothby and Fred Niggs) to whisk us off-to dinner. 

‘Now mind, | said, ‘no imitation London food 
I want the real thing. When in Blackpool,’ I added 
with a light laugh, ‘do as the Blackpoolers do.’ We 
all went off to Yates’s Wine Bar and Ned Prong 
ordered the local delicacy, fish ’n’ chips, for all of 
us. Though the food could hardly be said to 
remind me of my usual Sole Stroganoff, it had a 
curious appeal of its own, and washed down with 
a fine bottle of Chateau Pouilly Fuissé, made a 
pleasant enough background to the gay, sharp 
talk that flashed back and forth across the table. 
I got off quite a good thing. I thought; when 
Prong told us that Ronnie and June Gleep had 
separated, | said drily, ‘I'm surprised they didn’t 
break up years ago.’ Edith laughed so much she 
got a fish-bone stuck in her throat. 

Over our ‘sweet,’ as it is called here (a pink fruit 
called, I think, roobub) Ned Prong put me in the 
picture about the local conditions. Though there 
was quite a lot of infant mortality, drunkenness, 
prostitution and violent crime, the only real prob- 
lem, it appeared, was how to ensure a continuous 
supply of hand-made cigarettes. The authorities 
were at their wits’ end, and matters were not im- 
proved by the indifference of most of the natives 
to the whole business. Some of them, I gathered, 
smoke machine-made cigarettes and think nothing 
of it. (They probably don’t even ice the claret.) 

Next day, there was a disappointment. The local 
Beauty Queen had been unable to come to lunch, 
as I had hoped, but with the time-honoured 
courtesy of these people, she had sent a note with 
an impromptu witticism to soften the blow. (“Why 
doesn’t jie come and see me?’ she had written, 
adding, ‘And who is he, anyway?’) Instead, Ned 
had arranged for two teachers from the local 
school to lunch with us and talk about their town. 
Mine was called Mary, Ned’s Joan. Mine was a 
merry, black-eyed little creature, but very shy— 
understandably, I suppose—in my presence; when 
] slapped her in a friendly way on the rump she 
drew back and asked me not to do it again. I 
understood her to say that she was a PhD of 
Manchester University; Ned and I roared with 
laughter at the thought of this merry little animal- 
like creature bothering her pretty head with all 
that sort of stuff. 

Unfortunately, next day (when I was to have 
seen Sidney Matthews in action) we picked up on 
the short-wave radio the news of the change in 
the Royal Family’s name. I assumed that I would 
be wanted in London for consultation, so Ned 
arranged a flight for me on the morning plane. 
(I heard that Matthews scored 124 not out, 
though.) As it rose high above the town, circling 
the Tower (which I also, alas, had missed) the sea 
below me looked incredibly blue-green, or pos- 
sibly blue-grey, or brown-blue, or even grey-green, 
or brown-grey, or green-brown, or something. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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1—Words and Deeds 


From KENNETH MACKENZIE 


HE day before Mr. Macmillan made his sur- 

prising and stirring speech—those words 
‘individual merit, and individual merit alone, is 
the criterion of man’s advancement’ are almost 
treasonable in South Africa—the British High 
Commissioner gave a garden party in honour of 
the Prime Minister. Whites, and Whites alone, 
were invited to it. 

There are some excuses for Sir John Maud. 
The law forbids the serving of drinks to Africans. 
If non-Whites were invited, the top Whites would 
not come. The excuses are hardly adequate. Mr. 
Macmillan, who had apparently expressed pri- 
vately a strong desire to meet Africa leaders, 
was a prisoner of his hosts—common politeness 
prevented him from upsetting their arrangements. 
Sir John, however, is nobody’s prisoner. 

Although African politicians were naturally 
disappointed that Mr. Macmillan should have 
attacked their boycott so vigorously, they were 
delighted that he paid such tribute to African 
nationalism, attacked race prejudice, criticised 
apartheid and warned South Africa of the isola- 
tion she is heading for. No one expected so much 
of him. But there were one or two non-Whites— 
notably a good-looking young Coloured leader 
called Barney Desai—who had the temerity to 
say that what they wanted was not words, but 
deeds. Let us, Mr. Desai suggested, have racially 
mixed High Commissioner’s garden parties (it was 
not only Mr. Macmillan’s party that was segre- 
gated—High Commission parties always are). And 
less support for Verwoerd at the United Nations 
would help. 

Mr. Macmillan should know, too, that when 
Nationalist politicians are accused of totalitarian 
methods, they reply : ‘It is not us who have banned 
the entire African Nationalist Congress; it is not 
us who have imprisoned hundreds without charges 
or trial; it is not us who have beaten political 
detainees to death: it is the freedom-loving 
British.’ 

Whether the friendship between the South 
African Government and Britain, which Mr. 
Macmillan seems to value so highly, can survive 
is doubtful; but as fast as he makes enemies on 
one side of the colour line he is making friends 
on the other. All in all, we can be grateful to him. 

Just before the guest arrived, though, someone 
took our skeleton out and hung it in the parlour 
window. The welcoming clichés and tourist attrac- 
tions were all polished and ready for Mr. Macmil- 
lan; and then, on a sunny Sunday evening in Cato 
Manor, Durban, nine policemen were stoned and 
hacked to death. 

This is not an aspect of South African life that 
the Government likes displayed, and it cast quite 
a gloom over the polite table-talk about republics, 
the future of the protectorates and the ‘advance of 
the Bantu.’ But riot and murder are a very real 
part of our life—some people see the whole future 
of South Africa as a series of ever-increasing 
bloodbaths—and this outbreak is worth more 
attention than anything Mr. Macmillan came 
acfoss on his picturesque sight-seeing. For this 
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riot—like almost all other South African riots, in 
spite of what the Government says—was not 
something planned by African politicians, or 
engineered by agitators: it was the spontaneous 
and savage expression of deep-rooted popular 
anger. 

The people of Cato Manor have been angry for 
a long time about their poverty, and about apar- 
theid regulations which keep them humiliated and 
insecure. Last June this anger blazed into a riot 
which destroyed £250,000 worth of municipal 
property. The new violence was touched off by 
what was officially described as a ‘normal police 
liquor raid’; a heavily armed group of twenty- 
two policemen worked their way through the 
slum, breaking into homes, overturning furniture 
and pulling up floors in a search for illicit brews, 
and arresting—not gently, you may be sure—144 
people on trivial drink or ‘pass’ charges. This was 
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‘normal’; the 144 arrests would not have rated a 
line in the next morning’s newspapers, as similar 
Sunday afternoon raids were taking place in 
African townships all over the country. But it 
proved too much for the inhabitants of Cato 
Manor. A group of thirteen young inexperienced 
constables became separated from the rest of the 
raiding party, a crowd of hundreds of Africans 
rushed them and nine were killed—four white and 
five black. 

An outbreak of this nature always comes as a 
shock to the South African whites: because they 
refuse to admit they are standing on the edge of a 
cliff, any movement of the ground under their 
feet sounds all the more disturbing. It should also 
(but does not) make them grateful for the fact 
that all the non-white leaders have set their faces 
so firmly against violence, terrorism or sabotage, 
for it gives an idea of the blood which would 
otherwise flow. 

Some are against violence for ideological 
reasons (Chief Albert Luthuli, President-General 
of the ANC, for instance, is a devout Christian 
and a dedicated Gandhian), but most, for tactical 
reasons. Violence, they reason, could not win any 
major victories against the full power of the 





W:* welcome most heartily the action of the 
overseas people in launching the boycott 
of South African goods. To us it is a demon- 
stration of the fact that the world is moving 
towards democracy, when people in other parts 
of the world will inconvenience themselves in 
the interest of democracy. I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank most sincerely she 
people of Great Britain and of other lands who 
have launched the boycott in support of our own 
boycott here. ... 

Our hope really is this, that we can bring 
pressure to bear on White South Africa and 
that through this pressure South Africa will 
change its way of dealing with non-Europeans. 
... From the utterances of some of the 
Ministers one does get the impression that they 
are beginning to see that the boycott movement 
can work very much to the disadvantage of 
South Africa. We would like the people of Great 
Britain not to be deterred at all by such intimi- 
dations as ‘Well, you know what you do will 
harm the people you are trying to help.” We 
know in South Africa, as oppressed people, that 
we will never gain our freedom without suffer- 
ing. . . . But to us it is a demonstration of the 
solidarity of the freedoom-loving peoples 
throughout the world to fight oppression 
wherever oppression is found. 

Personally, 1 feel that non-violent methods 
are the only practical approach in South Africa. 
. . . | have faith in human beings to this extent, 
that when pressure is brought to bear upon a 
normal person he will come to the stage when 
he will say, now let me think of what I can do 
to remedy, to retract, my way. And I do feel 
that White South Africans will come to a point 
when they will say rather than destroy our land 
let us come together, Whites and non-Whites, 
to determine together how we may bring about 
a democratic South Africa. In fact, I am so 
possessed of this belief that I say we must pursue 
our policy of non-violence up to the limit, We 
should never be tempted to change this policy 
in our situation; because after all I think that 
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By CHIEF LUTHULI 


‘Chief Luthuli is President of the African National Congress. He is at present banished by the 

South African Government to Groutville, a remote part of Natal, and forbidden to take part in 

any communal activities. He recorded the message, extracts of which are here reproduced— 
its first appearance in print. 


even after freedom there will be a happier spirit 
if we should attain our freedom by following 
non-violent methods of struggle. I would ask 
White South Africa, however, to assist us in 
this matter, because it is in the interests of 
South Africa that this method should be 
followed. ... 

You have been asked to join us in our 
Struggle against the oppressive policy of 
apartheid in South Africa. We welcome your 
participation in our struggle. I would like % 
tell you what apartheid really means to us. li 
means that instead of our children being edu- 
cated they are being indoctrinated. It means that 
our men cannot move from country to town, 
and from one part of town to another without 
a pass. And now our women, too, will be unable 
to leave their house without a pass. It means 
that 70 per cent. of my people live below the 
bread line. It means that in my own province of 
Natal 85 per cent. of our children are suffering 
from malnutrition, Believe it or not, it means 
that by law our people ‘cannot aspire to do 
any work other than ordinary manual labour. 
It means massive unemployment. What apar- 
theid means is a long tale of suffering. In a word. 
it means the denial of dignity and of ordinary 
human rights. . . . : 

We are very heartened By the decision of the 
British Labour Party, the Trade Union Congress 
and -other groups to boycott South African 
goods. It is a demonstration to us that the forces 
of democracy outside South Africa are no longer 
content merely with the passing of resolutions 
condemning the South African Government. It 
is a tangible example of the bringing to bear of 
international pressure, which even the South 
African Government dare not ignore. 

We, therefore, welcome your decision to 
boycott South African goods, as we are con- 
vinced that nothing but good can flow out of all 
efforts directed against defeating a policy which 
seeks to perpetuate White domination and 
economic exploitation of the milliens of South 
Africa’s non-White peoples. 
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police and the army; it would provoke devesvat- 
ing counter-violence, lose valuable overseas 
sympathy, and would not command ‘be full sup- 
port of the African masses. They ictegnise that 
revolution is inconce’vable under South African 
conditions: but this does not make them despair 
of inducing a change of government. By passive 
resistance, boycotts, strikes, ‘stay-at-homes,’ and 
other forms of non-co-operation, they hope to put 
enough pressure on the Government either to 
persuade it to change its ways or eventually to 
make it impossible for the Government to carry 
on governing. 


The first important trial of strength was over 
the 1952 Defiance of Unjust Laws and campaign, 
when 8,500 people- Africans, Indians, coloureds 
and a sprinkling o1 whites—willingly went to 
prison for such symb ‘lic acts of defiance as using 
the wrong station waiting room, sitting on a 
‘Europeans Only’ bench, or walking into an 
African township without a permit; and in spite of 
some provocation from police and white hooli- 
gans, not one single act of violence was recorded 
(there were some riots in 1952, but they had no 
connection with the campaign). The defiance was 
only ended by the barbarous Criminal Law 
Amendments Act of 1953 which laid down 
penalties of three years’ imprisonment and ten 
strokes for breaking the law by way of protest, 
and five years and ten strokes for inciting anyone 
to do so. 


The other ANC triumph was the 1957 Alexan- 
dra bus boycott. For over two months thousands 
of Africans walked to work and back every day 
from the Johannesburg shanty town of Alexandra 
—about nine miles from the city—rather than 
accept an increase in bus fares. At the beginning 
the Minister of Transport described the boycott as 
political rather than economic, a ‘test of strength,’ 
and he promised the Government would not 
capitulate to ANC pressure. But in the end he 
capitulated. 


A one-day stay-at-home appeal to coincide with 
the 1958 general elections was less successful; but 
a limited three-month potato boycott proved an 
excellent method of protesting against intolerable 
farm labour conditions, and the wider boycott of 
Nationalist firms, although it has fizzled out 
locally, has blossomed internationally into the 
project of a boycott of all South ‘African con- 
sumer goods. 


No doubt the ANC will this year devise new 
methods of non-co-operation, though the law 
leaves them little room to manceuvre. The lesson 
of Cato Manor is that they have very little time 
to make these non-violent methods effective, in 
the desperate race against growing African anger. 
The moderate and sensible leaders, like Chief 
Luthuli, must produce some results or yield their 
place to wilder men. 


In these circumstances all who oppose race dis- 
crimination and apartheid should swallow any 
minor scruples they may have and throw all their 
weight behind any non-violent campaign the ANC 
May decide upon. The South African Liberal 
Party has set an excellent example. It may well be 
that the boycott is a clumsy weapon; but I suggest 
that it is nevertheless a weapon which deserves 
your support. Stoning nineteen-year-old con- 
Stables to death is even clumsier. 
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2—Beer and Scuffles 


From GRACE SCOTT 


A TIME-HONOURED South African custom, 
which has spread to the Rhodesias, is for 
town councils and management boards with 
large African populations in their responsibility 
to sell beer to them and to use the profits for 
financing welfare schemes, sports facilities and 
other amenities. And lately there h: ‘en a ten- 
dency for some town councils to use a portion of 
such profits on essential services as well. One or 
two—Salisbury Municipality, for instance, which 
has as much as £200,000 in accumulated beer pro- 
fits—refuse to do this on moral grounds; but in 
some of the smaller, less affluent municipalities 
such inhibitions are often thrown overboard, to 
meet commitments to their ever-increasing urban 
African populations. With no means of collecting 
rates from Africans as yet, they are faced with 
the formidable problem of providing water sup- 
plies, drainage, roads, maintenance and admini- 
strative staffs and other essentials out of a deficit 
on house rentals. Small wonder they are tempted 
to turn to their easiest and most lucrative source of 
income—beer. 

Children’s playgrounds, football pitches, youth 
clubs, entertainment halls and cemeteries for 
Africans are all dependent upon the amount of 
beer Africans can be persuaded to drink. They 
cannot hope to better their social lot unless they 
drink it in sufficient quantities. And Government 
or municipal officials, however upright, high- 
principled and abstemious, if questioned on the 
ethics of such a system, say that the African must 
have his beer; not only is it his national drink, but 
it is a most valuable form of food, and has impor- 
tant medicinal properties as well. 

Kaffir beer, as it is more frequently called, is 
brewed from the grain of maize, millet or kaffir 
corn, whichever is the main crop of the district. 
It takes from two to five days to mature, turns 
sour very quickly and cannot be stored for more 
than two or three days, so that a quick turnover 
is an economic necessity. Its alcoholic content is 
roughly 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. and it is sold in 
the beerhalls for 7d. a quart. 

In an American TV programme about Central 
Africa last year, the narrator described kaffir 
beer as served in municipal beerhalls as being 
‘made with the odour, texture and warm soapiness 
of pig swill, and so served.’ To the average white 
man the brew, which still retains much of its sedi- 
ment (or ‘porridge’ as Africans call it), might well 
look more fit for swine than for human consump- 
tion, especially served as it is in the beerhalls in 
rough, handleless tins. But Africans themselves 
have great faith in the food value of their beer 
and sometimes prove their point by subsisting on 
it for several days on end. The fact that during 
this time they lose all desire for solid food is to 
them indicative of its virtue. 

It is worth while comparing the vital statistics 
of kaffir beer with those of milk, since the value 
of milk as a food is universally recognised.* 
Even without very close scrutiny, the figures 
explode the kaffir beer myth. Its medicinal quali- 
ties are small and most of the nourishment that 
City Fathers like to imagine they are selling to 
African imbibers is probably removed in the resi- 


LUSAKA 


due which is usually sold to pig farmers. Their 
stock, according to reports, waxes extremely fat 
on the diet. 

Municipal beerhalls, or beer gardens as some 
prefer to call them, are usually neither halls nor 
gardens and vary in style and comfort according 
to the wealth of the location; but they continue 
to provide fun and relaxation for thousands. A 
beerhall is usually an enclosure with a few 
benches, a small ‘bar’ to house and serve the beer, 
and two or three latrines. Customers stand, walk 
around or sit on the ground in convivial groups. 
A band may add gaiety to the proceedings. In the 
Lusaka beerhalls a large hangar-like structure is 
being erected in one corner (on the proceeds from 
the 1958 profits) and this, when it is completed, 
should pay dividends in the wet season by pro- 
viding shelter for the hundreds of patrons who 
might otherwise be deterred by the rains. 


Unhappily, however justified the City Fathers 
feel in improving beerhall facilities, however fine 
a food they insist kaffir beer is, and however 
many excellent benefits are derived from its 
profits, it can still be the African’s worst enemy. 
One Northern Rhodesia Judge said in court 
recently that 85 per cent. of African murders 
were committed as a result of overindulgence in 
beer. Police would probably estimate the general 
crime percentage at an even higher figure. Hos- 
pital staffs would testify that their busiest time in 
African hospitals is at week-ends when they are 
called upon at all hours to patch up the damage 
wrought by knives, axes, clubs, fists and teeth in 
the course of brawls which tend to start over the 
tins of kaffir beer. Any motorist in the country 
knows that to drive in the vicinity of the loca- 
tions after beerhall closing time is a hazardous 
business. The streets are full of reeling, shouting, 
drunken Africans—some on bicycles, some under 
them, some on their feet weaving crazily from one 
side of the road to the other, some being dragged 
along by willing if unsteady friends, oblivious of 
passing traffic (unless they are in a truculent mood 
and are aiming stones at it). Many a so-called 
political incident has proved to be little more than 
an alcoholic show of bravado on the part of a 
few disgruntled Africans. Kaffir-beer enthusiasts 
can say what they like about its medicinal or 
nutritive qualities; it can convert a reasonable 
African into a sodden sub-human. 

Kaffir beer recently became an issue here when 
the United National Independence Party (UNIP) 
staged a boycott of municipal beerhalls in the 


KAFFIR BEER 
(Rhodesian Variety) 
(per ounce) 





* MILK 
(per ounce) 


Pics cacy 0.9 grammes 0.2 grammes 

Carbohydrates 1.2 grammes 0.7 grammes 

ee ae 1.0 grammes nil 

Oe ae 30 int. units nil 

|) eae 4int. units approx. | int. unit 

OE oe 0.3 mgms. 0.2 mgms. 

Riboflavin ...... 0.04 mgms. 0.007 mgms. 

Nicotinic Acid Trace — 0.14 

ren 17 5-15 (depend- 
ing on amount 
of ‘porridge’ 
left in beer). 
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MIO SS NINE Da GIG ANI RS 


PLUMAGE: HIGHLY VARIEGATED 

HABITS: TOO VARIOUS TO LIST 

HABITAT: THE WORLD 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTIC: A HIGH FLYER 


The birds who run Unilever come in many shapes and sizes. To classify them by 
genus and species would defy the skills of ornithologists. They are, in fact, as 
diverse as Unilever itself (some 400 companies in 50 different countries). The one 
thing they all have in common is their work as managers. 

What does being a manager mean? Well, let’s put it this way. Some men are 
specialists—their talents lie in a particular field. A manager, on the other hand, 
must be able to employ his talents in many different fields. Trained in 

one, he must have the ability to command in many. 

This breadth of outlook is one of the qualities we look for at our trainee 
selection boards. When a man has joined us, we develop this quality right from 
the beginning by giving him a variety of experience during his training. 

As a man goes higher his responsibilities broaden. We are looking for people 
who, if they make senior level as managers, will be expected to take very 

wide responsibilities indeed. The Parent Board of Unilever itself and the 
Management of our 400 companies are peopled by men like this—men who have 
worked their way up through the business as managers, all of them. 

And on their way up they are getting a variety of experience to fit them for 

the jobs at the top. For a marketing man, for example, a spell in a sales team 

in Yorkshire may lead to experience in an advertising agency in London. Later, 
from London, our man may go to Brazil—or Pakistan, or Australia, or to one 

of many such overseas stations. From abroad he will come back to greater 
responsibilities at home. Products, peoples, markets—these and many other 
facets of business life are constantly changing for Unilever. The Unilever 
manager must develop with them—or ahead of them. 

Soif you're a bird who likes a varied habitat—if you welcome the chance of 

a migration or two—above all, if you’re feathered for flight into the higher 
realms, Unilever’s atmosphere may be congenial to you. The booklet, Six Men 
on Business, will tell you more about us. Ask your University Appointments “ 
Officer for a copy, or write to us at: 

UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 228), UNILEVER HOUSE, 
UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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territory as a protest against the high rentals of 
houses in African locations. It is a ‘weapon’ fre- 
quently used in southern Africa; the Cato Manor 
riots in Natal last June and later on in the year, 
the Windhoek disturbances, were connected with 
boycotts of the local municipality beerhalls. 


Africans are inveterate boycotters. Hardly a 
season has passed in Central Africa in the past 
decade without somebody boycotting something, 
somewhere. Very few Africans would agree with 
the view expressed by Mr. Macmillan in Cape 
Town, deprecating the proposed British boycott 
of South African goods before the South African 
Houses of Assembly, when he declared, ‘Boycotts 
will never get you anywhere’; they have played 
an important part in emancipation. 

For example: a few years ago, before Federa- 
tion, by boycotting shops in which Europeans 
were served at the front counter and Africans 
through a hole in the back wall, Northern Rho- 
desian Africans succeeded in having the ‘hatch’ 
system removed once and for all, and gained for 
themselves the right to be served inside the shops 
like any other self-respecting customer. By boy- 
cotting butchers’ shops for weeks on end they not 
only managed to get the black/white barriers 
broken down, but won the right to choose their 
own cuts of meat. 


UNIP’s beerhall boycott, however, could not 
be called a success. Owing to the irresistible com- 
bination of exceptionally hot weather and pay- 
day, it broke down after only two weeks’ dura- 
tion. One municipality admitted to a loss of 
nearly £2,000 on its beer, but it made no impres- 
sion on the city fathers’ attitude to rents. Still, 
it turned out to be important, as UNIP’s action 
provided the Government with the excuses it re- 
quired to justify the introduction of repressive 
legislation. 


It cannot be denied that this boycott had led 
to some unfortunate incidents. The rains were 
late last November, and when the boycott was 
in full swing many things, including tempers, 
were in a highly inflammable condition. A num- 
ber of thatched houses in some of the older and 
poorer locations went up in flames; a few men, 
armed with bottles of petrol, terrorised the people 
by threatening to burn down the houses of any- 
one who dared to slake his or her thirst at a 
municipality beerhall. Only those Africans living 
in the better-class locations, in houses with iron 
roofs, could afford to risk flouting the boycott, 
though for some time few of them did. For the 
rest, it was a case of ‘People who live in grass 
houses should not drink beer.’ ‘Political arson’ 
became a daily headline in the local newspapers 
and many an ‘innocent’ conflagration was so 
labelled during that time. Most of the culprits 
proved to be out-of-work ne’er-do-wells enjoying 
the excuse the boycott gave them to make some 
real trouble, but their activities were a godsend 
to the Government benches. 


For all the arbitrary powers the Governor has 
obtained as a result, there is one boycott he is 
hardly likely to be able to control: the refusal 
of most Africans to meet the Monckton Com- 
mission. Africans have never regarded boycotts 
aS a negative method of trying to achieve their 
ends; there are few signs that many of them are 
going to change their tactics when the Commis- 
SiON arrives. 
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Raving Reporter 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


iss GLoria Norp, tiny jewel of the roller- 
M skating rink, suspended rumination on her 
chewing-gum when she saw the prospect ahead. 

“Well, gee,’ she said, without visible pleasure, ‘I 
don’t know. You're kinda big.’ 

She herself, in a back passage in the Empress 
Hall at eleven o'clock in the morning, looked 
much smaller and frailer—and older—than the 
previous evening, when she'd been diving and 
swooping about in a spangled Stetson as the star 
of a show which had something to do with the 
Wild West on roller-skates. 

‘Don’t say that, I said, shrinking myself. ‘I'm 
just handy skating size.” 

Miss Nord turned to her manager, whose head 
was on a level with her own. I had the feeling of 
being a tree, under examination by small, wary 
dogs. 

‘Maybe,’ said Miss Nord, ‘if he worked out with 
one of the boys——?’ 

‘Now, honey,’ said the manager, ‘you'll make it. 
We'llall three pitch in together.’ 

It was his idea that I should go skating with 
Gloria Nord. ‘Good for your column,’ he said, 
‘and good for the show.’ 

“Well, said Miss Nord, ‘I got a lunch date, but 
I guess we can try it. You fixed for skates?’ 

I wasn’t fixed for skates at all. The nearest I'd 
come to roller-skating was standing, at a party, 
on a lot of marbles on a parquet floor, and break- 
ing a Wedgwood bowl. ‘I'll want a fairly large 
pair of boots,” I said. 

The three of us looked at my shoes. They were 
turned up at the toes. Miss Nord’s resistance in- 
creased. ‘Rick’s got pretty big feet; she said. ‘But 
I don’t know——’ 

We found Rick in a dressing-room, whittling a 
stick with his pretty big feet on a table. He wore 
a sweat-shirt and jeans and a cowboy hat tipped 
over his eyes, but he was all in-door boy, up to 
and including a lucky charm on a gold chain 
round his neck. He didn’t want to lend his boots. 
‘I'm partikler,’ Rick said, ‘about that kinda thing. 

The manager explained the matter in hand. 
‘This gennelman here’s filin’ a story about Gloria. 
He wants a turn round the rink——’ 

‘Does he havta skate too?’ asked Rick, putting 
his finger on the luxury item in the agenda. 

“When I’m working on a piece like this,’ I said, 
‘I always feel it’s better if I do it myself.’ I didn’t 
feel it was better, and never had, but without some 
kind of effort the story would be slender in the 
extreme. 

‘Play ball, Rick boy, 
‘Gloria’s got a lunch date.’ 

Rick parted with his boots. They were white, 


said the manager. 


‘thick with pipeclay and armed with glittering, 


chromium-plated roller skates. We transported 
them to the edge of the rink, where I managed to 
get them on by pushing hard against the barrier. 
When we pulled the laces tight I couldn’t feel my 
feet at all. I stood up and the boots shot about 
on their own, charging the barrier and the seats 
behind in clouds of white dust. 





‘Steady, pal!’ The manager tried to damp me 
down, with both arms round my waist. ‘Let your 
knees go! Relax!’ 

I was stationary, but vibrating, when Miss Nord 
reappeared, gliding down the aisle on her skates. 
She'd changed into a thick Canadian jersey with 
a reindeer motif, and a pair of slacks. She looked 
even smaller than before. Both feet went from 
under me and | sat down in the front row with 
a crash. The seat was tilted back. I got stuck 
between the arms. 

Miss Nord and the manager pulled me up. ‘The 
floor slopes, I said. ‘Itli be easier on the rink.’ 

We advanced hesitantly into the arena, with 
the skateless manager taking most of the weight 
on his side. Trying to get some laughter into what 
was turning out to be an overly grim enterprise, I 
said, “You two look as if you're about to toss the 
caber.’ 

Immediately. Rick’s boots shot off in two dif- 
ferent directions. | snatched at Miss Nord and her 
manager, burying their faces in my chest. The 
great vault of the Empress Hall turned into a 
whirling blur. There was a screech of skates on 
bare wood. The three cf us came down together 
with a spine-jarring crash, locked in a sandwich 
with Miss Nord and her manager underneath. A 
strangled cry came from Miss Nord. 
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Every discovery makes life simpler for somebody. I.C.I.’s discovery 

of polythene, for example, has made life easier for housewives by 

providing them with light, strong, colourful ‘Alkathene’ kitchen- 

ware — from beakers and baby-baths to baskets and brooms. 

‘Alkathene’ has also laid the bogey of the winter “freeze-up’’, for 

domestic cold-water pipes of ‘Alkathene’, instead of bursting, simply 

expand. In the form of packaging film, ‘Alkathene’ is protecting 

LIFE’S and preserving foodstuffs, keeping them field- or factory-fresh. 
G ETTING Discovery —and development — are I.C.I.’s business. In spending 

£15 million a year on the search for and development of labour- 


SIMPLER 


saving materials like ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I. is doing its best to iron out 


EVERY DAY... some of life’s complications. 
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When we crawled apart, some minutes later, 
and were able to reorientate ourselves, the mana- 
ger’s first concern was for Miss Nord. She was 
sitting in the middle of the floor with one hand 
pressed to her forehead and the other in the small 
of her back, but she was alive. The manager raised 
her tenderly. She represented 3,000 dollars a week. 
I stood up, to offer my apologies, and sat down 
again, with Rick’s white boots over my head. Miss 
Nord averted her eyes. The manager and I re- 
moved Rick’s boots, right there on the rink. ‘I'm 
very sorry,’ I said to Miss Nord, stable again in 
my stocking-feet, ‘I'd no idea that skating was so 
hard.’ Another personal-participation story had 
reached its climax, leaving its perpetrator, as usual, 
with feelings of shame and inadequacy, coupled 
with physical injury, as the sole profits of the day's 
research. 

* 

I’ve never known it any other way. In this cause 
I've hoofed it in the back row of the chorus, 
exercised a race-horse, tried to play baseball and 
nearly ruptured myself on the trampoline. And 
not one glimpse of what it’s really like to be a 
jockey or a roller-skater or a trampolinist has 
ever appeared in my subsequent jottings. The 
newspaperman who is sent to have a rattle at it 
just before lunch, because nobody, including him- 
self, can think of a better idea, doesn’t get off the 
ground. 

Like in this trampolining business, which was 
largely my own fault. I'd always been attracted by 
the trampoline. Those lazy somersaults, the 
appearance of weightlessness and the whole thing 
done for you by elastic and springs. I fell for it 
at once when a features editor showed me a photo- 
graph captioned, ‘She Flies Through The Air 
With The Greatest Of Ease.’ It was a publicity 
still from, I think, the Chiswick Empire, and 
showed a girl called Amanda—of Raoul and 
Amanda—relaxing in mid-air as though stretched 
on a chaise-longue. The narrow rectangle of a 
trampoline, apparently thirty feet below, showed 
how she’d got up there. Amanda wore twe strips 
of gold lamé, and swirling yellow hair. She looked 
like an amusing companion with whom to tangle 
at thirty feet, and perhaps we wouldn’t even have 
to get that high. 

The manager of the theatre, when I rang him, 
was all for it. He promised that Amanda would 
be on call, and the chill taken off the trampoline, 
by midday, when he would be there himself to 
tell me anything else I might want to know about 


the show. 
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When I arrived at the stage door I counted it to 
be good news that he’d had to go out. Amanda 
and I, I reckoned, were liable to get into rather 
intimate jumbles while jumping which might be 
an embarrassment to a third party not actively 
engaged. Then | found that Amanda wasn’t going 
to be there either. ‘She’s gorn shoppin’, said the 
stage-door keeper, ‘but Ned ’ere’ll see you right.’ 

The pleasures of trampolining a deux went into 
a sharp decline. Ned was about sixty, in a thin, 
brown suit. He was small and frail and his head 
was set stiffly in his shoulders in a way that sug- 
gested chronic rheumatics. There was a seamed 
look about his face that also suggested the old 
pro. ‘Wot you want, guv?’ he asked me, sucking 
the damp stub of a cigarette. ‘A few flips? That 
sorta fing?’ 

There's nothing like working for newspapers to 
give one an appreciation of second-best. ‘That'd 
be fine,’ I said. ‘I just want to see what it feels 
like.’ 

The trampoline was already in position on the 
dark, empty stage before a backdrop representing 
a marble staircase and vestibule in the palace of 
Versailles. Grey daylight seeped in through the 
open doors of the auditorium. Two charladies 
were sweeping up ice-cream tubs at the back. They 
stopped, when Ned and I came in from the wings, 
and leant, silent but interested, on their brooms. 

Ned slapped the hard canvas of the trampoline. 
It was shorter and narrower than I'd expected. 
“It “er, guv,’ said Ned, ‘as you comes dahn. An’ 
work y’knees.’ 

I climbed on to the canvas, which was supported 
in its chromium frame by springs. The canvas 
wobbled as I stood on it, but in a taut, unresilient 
way. I started to jump, but it wasn’t at all the 
way I'd imagined it would be. There was no feel- 
ing of weightlessness. It was much more like trying 
to take off from a hard plank, insecurely balanced 
on two chairs. 

After several minutes of sweating, dusty work 
I found I could get no more than a few feet in 
the air..“Work y’knees!’ Ned shouted hoarsely. 
“It ‘er!’ I bounded up and down with a lot of 
pennies clashing in my trouser pocket. The two 
charladies had come right down to the orchestra 
stalls. I began to feel dizzy and sick. It seemed to 
be an absurd method of gathering information. ‘I 
can’t do it,’ I said, and got off the trampoline. 

To my surprise, Ned removed his coat. He was 
wearing sleeve garters. ‘It’s y’timin’, guv,’ he said, 
“Watch me.’ One-handed, he vaulted on to the 
canvas, and a moment later was turning a series 
of slow, easy circles in the air, coming down each 
time with his head sunk low between his shoulders. 
I suddenly perceived that Ned, contrary to all 
expectations, must be Raoul—of Raoul and 
Amanda—and that he didn’t have rheumatics. He 
had trampoliner’s hump, the result of landing 
endlessly, twice nightly, on the back of his neck 
on the trampoline. 

Ned—or Raoul—came to rest. There was no 
change in his breathing. ‘Git up ‘ere, guv,’ said 
Raoul, extending a cold hand. " 

We started to bounce, and the trampoline came 
alive. Raoul kicked down as he landed. I copied 
him. We flew higher and higher, face to face, 
and were on the way down again when Raoul let 
out a frightened, warning cry, ‘Level orf!’ he 
bawled. ‘Y’feet!’ 

I felt I was coming down on a slant. I struggled 
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in the air to right myself, but there was no time. 
With a tearing sound which suggested I'd been 
split to the eyebrows, I landed with one leg 
jammed right through the springs of the tram- 
poline. 

Afterwards, Raoul explained how the mishap 
had occurred. In trampolining, if the feet aren't 
level on landing, it throws you out of the vertical, 
so that you're liable to miss the canvas on the way 
down. Drinking stout on my expenses, Raoul be- 
came quite voluble about the intricacies of his 
craft, but all the easy, lazy weightlessness had gone 
out of it for me. It was his world, and he was 
absolutely welcome to it. 


* 


Scarcely had the abrasions of the trampolined 
leg healed, however, before I heard the call of the 
theatre again. It came from a publicity whizz who 
was looking after the stage presentation of /066 
And All That—a cosy joke that in the time of 
The Hostage and A Taste of Honey appears to 
belong to the Pliocene Age, although it is within 
living memory. 

‘I've got just the stunt for you, old man,’ said 
the whizz. ‘You're going to appear on the boards 
in the West End.’ 

When public relations men are selling this kind 
of thing they always make it seem that the con- 
tract is already signed. I backtracked him to the 
beginning. 

“What is the show? And what do I have to do?’ 

‘Ten sixty-six!’ he cried buoyantly. “You'll be 
doing a spot of hoofing with the Druids.’ 

‘I'll be there,’ I said, ‘if you provide the clothes.’ 

We got off to a poor start. The clothes, a hooded 
cape and an ankle-length beard, had to be taken 
from an elderly hoofer who didn’t want to lend 
them, on the grounds that the scene would dis- 
integrate without the support of his voice. 

There were seven of us in the dressing-room. 
The professionals, with ruby lips and ochre com- 
plexions, were making a quick change from the 
hairy skins and wigs of the Ancient Briton scene. 
In shirt and trousers and devoid of make-up, I 
felt sadly removed from the glamour of their craft. 

A plump, kindly Druid with grey hair came to 
my aid. ‘It’s a boost for the show,’ he said, ‘he’s 
only doing one spot.’ 

The dispossessed Druid, who was down to 
underpants and a skyblue singlet by this time, was 
not mollified. ‘Anyway, he snapped, ‘he can’t have 
the sandals. He'd stretch them.’ He threw himself 
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peevishly on a hamper and opened an evening 
paper. ‘Some people,’ he said, to the open page. 

The plump Druid helped me to get dressed. 
We'd looted the tallest of the Druids, but his habit 
—or whatever it was—didn’t come much below 
my knees. Flannel trousers and a new pair of 
suede shoes put the lower part of me well out of 
period. ‘Crouch down a bit,’ the plump Druid 
said, ‘and the beard’ll cover it.’ 

It seemed a good time to ask him what we were 
actually going to do. The thought of an audience, 
eight or nine hundred strong, was beginning to 
weigh on my mind. 

‘Nothing to it, boy,’ said the plump Druid. ‘Just 
a shuffle—one and two and three—kick!’ He 
demonstrated a small dance-step. ‘One and two 
and pirouette, and then we all join up again. You 
can’t go wrong. He'll be on your other side.’ 

He—a notably willowy Druid—was just putting 
on his beard. ‘Those shoes,’ he said, ‘are going to 
look ever so silly. Can’t he be on the end?’ he 
complained to the plump Druid. ‘I don’t want to 
be messed about.’ 

The team spirit seemed to be falling off. I said 
I'd be quite happy on the end. ‘It’s just a stunt,’ 
I said. ‘You know what newspapers are like.’ The 
willowy Druid paused at the door. ‘I don’t know 
why,’ he said, ‘you don’t just write something nice 
about the show.” 

It was an unhappy echo of Rick asking why I 
had to skate in order to write about Gloria Nord; 
and it was equally unanswerable. 

The Druids gathered in the wings, smoothing 
their beards and pinching their hoods in order 
to give the audience the best possible view of their 
brightly coloured faces. I pulled my hood right 
down over my eyes and shuffled my feet, trying to 
remember even the opening step of the one-two- 
three-kick routine, while closing my mind rigidly 
against the outcome of the pirouette. At that 
moment I deeply envied newspapermen every- 
where who were investigating murders or quad- 
ruplets or City swindles or even dozing in the Press 
Gallery of the House of Lords, doing their proper 
job in a proper way. A voice broke into this 
reverie. ‘Cripes,’ it said, ‘he can’t go on like that!’ 

It might have been the Assistant Stage Manager, 
and he was pointing at the Druid whose robe was 
balanced on top of a pair of flannel trousers, and 
new suede shoes. ‘Tuck your bags in the top of 
your socks!” he told me. ‘And spread out your 
beard!’ 

I was doing both these things with shaking 
hands when-the plump Druid caught me by the 
shoulder. “We're on!’ he said. ‘Keep steady. One 
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and two and three—kick! One and two and——’ 

The Druids burst into song. In Indian file we 
bumped and shimmied out from the gloom of the 
wings into a searing blaze of yellow light. It was 
only a moment before I discovered that I'd not 
only tucked my trousers into my socks but the end 
of the beard as well. I was roped in a half-hoop 
with my head low down peering, it seemed, 
straight into the faces of the front row of the 
orchestra stalls—a piece of comedy business 
which, if I'd been writing for Arthur Askey, I'd 
have rejected out of hand as a contrivance too 
laboured to get by even at a juvenile charity 
matinée. Fate, however—always a broad script- 
writer—had added yet another ingredient. The 


beard was also entangled in my sock-suspenders, - 


making the half-hoop position a permanent one 
until a pair of scissors could be found. 

The number lasted three minutes, or a life time. 
The orchestra stalls caught on early to the missing 
link, and gave him their undivided attention. Once, 


Letter of the Law 





Wilder 


By R. A. 


HOSE wrecked on the wilder shores of divorce 

law will find themselves in familiar country 
when comparing two recent decisions. As is well 
known, the judge in a divorce suit has a discre- 
tion to refuse a decree to a petitioner who has 
himself (or herself) committed adultery, it being 
the duty of the petitioner to put in a statement, 
known as a ‘discretion statement,’ in which he 
confesses his misdeed and describes the circum- 
stances. In the Shrewsbury case, the petitioner 
had put in such a statement, but Mr. Justice 
Collingwood refused to grant a decree on the 
grounds that he hadn’t been sufficiently frank 
in it—complete frankness, said the judge, was a 
‘paramount’ consideration—the result being that, 
after several weeks of expensive court wrangling, 
the adulterous couple remained married to each 
other: a notable triumph for the sanctity of the 
marriage contract. In the more recent decision of 
Mr. Commissioner Flowers in Davis v. Davis and 
Baker, the petitioner had not only not put in a 
discretion statement but stoutly denied through- 
out the trial that he had committed adultery at 
all, and the judge went so far as to find that his 
evidence was perjured. Nevertheless, he proceeded 
to exercise his discretion in the petitioner’s 
favour, and granted him a decree. 

It is perfectly true that the discretion is one 
for the judge to exercise in the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case, but a layman might be 
forgiven for wondering whether these two judges 
were operating within the same legal system. 


Last week’s judgment of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal on the hearing of the appeals of George 
Dawson and Wenlock contains a strong denuncia- 
tion of that deadly prosecution weapon the count 
of conspiracy. By charging several accused men 
with conspiring together to commit an offence, 
the prosecution can call evidence which would 


be wholly inadmissible if each accused were 


charged with the offence itself. An immense 
amount of prejudicial evidence can be let in, the 
effect and complexity of which leave the jury- 
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as we surged forward to the footlights, 1 heard a 
man in the front row say to his wife, ‘Great Scott, 
that fellow at the end there can’t do it at all!’ As 
we turned about and retreated, with an unavoid- 
ably derisive gesture I showed him the end of my 
spine. When, finally, we shuffled off it was only a 
minor relief. Bitter shame and self-hatred would 
be, I knew, my portion for many a day to come. 
* 

I’ve retired from the personal participation story 
now. The lid was put upon the whole disastrous 
concept for me by a young man who came hurry- 
ing into a features conference some time ago. 

‘I’ve got a wonderful idea!’ he cried. “Let’s have 
a piece entitled, “What it’s really like to be the 
Queen!””’ 

We considered it thoughtfully. ‘Fine,’ someone 
said. ‘But who would write it?’ 

‘Why,’ said the young man, ‘the Queen!’ 

We should have remembered that he was, 
rightly, under notice at the time. 


Shores 


CLINE 


man bewildered but more likely to convict every- 
one than acquit someone. Mr. Justice Finnemore 
issued a salutary ‘reminder to the prosecution of 
the injustice of such a course. In a case which 
has plenty of fire, there is no need to introduce 
additional smoke. 


‘Every tribunal should give a reasoned decision 
just as the ordinary courts do. Herein lies the 
whole difference between a judicial decision and 
an arbitrary one,’ writes Sir Alfred Denning, as 
he then was, in his book Freedom under the Law. 
In Bow Street recently a motorist charged with a 
traffic offence pleaded not guilty. No lawyer 
appeared for the prosecution. A policeman simply 
gave evidence and the magistrate, Mr. Clive Burt, 
finding the charge proved, fined the motorist 20s. 
and ordered him to pay two guineas costs. The 
motorist’s solicitor, confronted with this judicial 
decision, asked the magistrate why he had 
awarded costs. ‘Because I say so,’ said the magis- 
trate. The solicitor pointed out to the magistrate 
that the prosecution were not represented. The 
magistrate replied: “That is my order.’ 

The motorist appealed against the order to the 
Divisional Court who enjoyed the advantage 
(conspicuously withheld from the defendant at the 
trial) of having before them the reason for the 
award: two guineas represented ‘a fair contribu- 
tion to the costs that had been incurred by the 
prosecution by appropriation to the case of the 
time of the Police Force.’ The motorist argued that 
the costs had been imposed on him as a penalty 
or fine. 

The Divisional Court held that, though the 
policeman was not out of pocket, what had to 
be considered was the cost to the whole police 
administration resulting from the policeman’s 
attendance in court, and the two guineas could 
be justified. So the magistrates’ decision was up- 
held. Acquitted defendants who have failed to get 
their costs may look at this decision somewhat bit- 
terly; others, reflecting on the magistrates’ words, 
may think that they have misread Lord Denning. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


Sm,—It is regrettable that Bernard Levin, in last 
week’s. Spectator, should set himself up to reverse the 
decision of the Press Council when he is only in 
possession of part of the evidence on which its 
judgment was passed. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
he does not agree with the Council’s findings. 

Mr. Levin states that I should have been very well 
aware that Mr. Black was a considerable advertiser 
in The Stage. 

What is Mr. Levin’s idea of ‘considerable’? Mr. 
Black’s advertising was occasional and on a modest 
scale, averaging about £50 a year. Does Mr. Levin 
really think that Mr. Black could exert such pressure 
on the strength of this expenditure, even were we 
inclined to yield to it? No, Mr. Black’s threat, made 
in the heat of the moment, was a hollow one, as he 
frankly admitted to the Press Council. Of course, Mr. 
Levin did not know this and it clearly shows that a 
phone call, such as the one I received at my printers 
on Wednesday, does not ensure fair comment. 

My story does not make such good copy as the one 
Mr. Levin has constructed from the report and not 
from the evidence. I had been placed in a false posi- 
tion, but the Press Council found it quite conceivable 
that I acted sincerely in reinstating Mr. Bergman as 
soon as I was made owner of the full facts. 

If Mr. Levin really wanted to find the truth he could 
have looked at my paper to see whether my policy 
was as he suggested. If he had done so he would have 
seen that his charge, that | am a disgrace to my pro- 
fession and would rather sack a contributor than 
criticise an advertiser, just does not stand up. 

Outspoken comment is an outstanding feature of 
Television Today, and 1 suggest that 95 per cent..of 
the entertainment world knows it. | could show him 
dozens of cases where my criticism has extended to 
advertisers including TV contractors. 

As to Mr. Levin’s final jibe, 1 do not suggest that 
We were overgenerous to Mr. Bergman. However, I 
am staggered at the gross inaccuracy of the figures 
quoted. What Mr. Levin describes as ‘average’ weekly 
payment for Mr. Bergman’s articles was, in fact, the 


lowest payment made for any one week, for a cOn- ~ 


tribution of a comparatively few lines. I could quote 
another week on which he received twelve times this 
amount. Mr. Bergman only contributed to five issues 
in the period under discussion and his average pay- 
ment was four times the figure mentioned.—Yours 
faithfully, 
DEREK HODDINOTT 
Editor, Television Today 
19-21 Tavistock Street, London, WC2 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘Mr. Hoddinott, not sur- 
prisingly, ignores my main charge. He writes as if I 
accused him of dismissing Mr. Bergman because of 
advertiser’s pressure, whereas what | was at pains to 
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point out was that, even if advertising had nothing 
to do with it, he must have very odd ideas of the 
duties of an Editor if he dimisses a critic not because 
he had overstepped the limit of fair criticism, but 





sal was “to restore better relations with the particular 
contractor.” (It should be remembered that Mr. Berg- 
man’s articles in The Stage and Television Today 
were certainly not prejudiced and unfavourable; they 
were, in fact, as my quotations from them indicated, 
the very reverse.) I do, incidentally, read Television 
Today, and if outspoken comment is an outstanding 
feature of it I can only say that it doesn’t stand out 
very far. As for the question of the fees paid to Mr. 
Bergman, I am sorry to have got them wrong; Mr. 
Bergman, it appears, was paid at the princely rate 
of 18s. 8d. per week. (An error in my article which 
Mr. Hoddinott has missed, by the way, was mine, not 
Mr. Bergman's; This Wonderful World is not a BBC 
programme, but an STV one.) Incidentally, Mr. Hod- 
dinott did not “reinstate” Mr. Bergman; he offered to 
reinstate him, after he knew that the Press Council 
were investigating the matter; but Mr. Bergman 
understandably refused reinstatement. 

‘Finally, Mr. Hoddinott should address himself to 
this question: if he is so convinced of the soundness 
of his position and of his “vindication” by the Press 
Council, why has he refused to allow any mention of 
the case to appear in his paper?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


DE GAULLE 


Sir,—I am amazed at your editorial comments on 
recent events in France and Algiers. 

Is it true that these events have been ‘set off’ by 
de Gaulle’s own policies? Surely the shadow of pos- 
sible rebellion has been dark in the sky for years? 
The shadow has remained afar off because de Gaulle’s 
predecessors. had no Algerian policy. It is unhistoric 
to confuse the symptom with the disease. Even if 
de Gaulle has known revolt to be inevitable except 
on terms that few Frenchmen in France would accept, 
he could hardly have crushed it before it broke out. 
The very liberalism which you so ungraciously allow 
him probably made rebellion inevitable. It is hard to 
argue or imply that policies that would have betrayed 
either colon or Muslim could have been more liberal. 
Remembering how slowly we are solving our over- 
seas problems, we might allow de Gaulle more than 
eighteeen months for the most difficult task of all. 

If the ‘uneasy ring’ which you imagined you heard 
in de Gaulle’s words indeed reminded you of Pétain 
and his ‘don de sa personne a la France,’ then your 
memory for voices and facts must be very short. I 
find it hard to confuse dejected masochism with 
resolute dedication. Perhaps you would not have made 
the same mistake if de Gaulle had spoken in English? 
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Rhodomontade is the oddest description yet for de 
Gaulle’s severe, passionate and marmoreal style, both 
in speech and in writing. 

The belief in French cynicism belongs to the same 
mentality that sees the Intelligence Service under 
every bowler hat. Is a distrust of politicians more than 
the voice of disenchantment with secular deception? 
Is it cynical to despise the cynic? 

I am fascinated by the suggestion that de Gaulle 
is a vieux gdteux. 1 know Frenchmen who love him 
and those who hate him, but none who despise or 
underrate him. To refer to him as ‘the old boy’ is 
to share the outlook of a certain dissident parachute 
general who must by now have second thoughts. 

Your comment is largely splenetic, fantastic and 
prejudiced. And, oh, your tone of patronage! Must 
every event in French history produce an Anglo- 
Saxon sermon? Is our record as Europeans so stain- 
less? Have we no part in the disaster of 1940 that 
formed de Gaulle’s mind or in the ferment in North 
Africa? Must we eternally thank God that we are not 
as other men are? Shall we never learn that French- 
men who are our friends grow exasperated at our 
smugness? France, which is the economic and 
strategic keystone of the Western arch, needs today 
our understanding and support, not the spontaneous 
effusion of unction. Since de Gaulle has not thought 
fit to consult the editor of the Spectator on his 
policies, might not that editor wait for information 
before he offers his advice? Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH MACGOWAN 
10 Wincanton Road, Romford, Essex 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY 


Sir,—I suppose we shall go on getting letters from 
Mr. Dyson as long as.anyone finds the Critical Quar- 
terly worth commenting on. I too was sharply re- 
buked (by Mr. Dyson’s colleague, Mr. Cox) when I 
dared to suggest that a critical review might be more 
than a collection of squibs about the intellectually 
fashionable writers of the day. I too learned how 
different was the Critical Quarterly’s job from that 
of Scrutiny, whose ‘task of revaluation’ I gathered 
had been completed, finished off, in good time for 
Scrutiny to go into the retirement it so richly de- 
served. Mr. Dyson perhaps really doesn’t understand 
how much he is depreciating Dr. Leavis’s work by 
this kind of letter. 

Scrutiny ought to be able to speak for itself. Un- 
fortunately it has been dead for seven years, copies are 
hard to come by, and Mr. Dyson’s misrepresentations 
only help to spread abroad the lie that its chief 
occupation was to find easy fun at the expense of 
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bad writing. People who speak like this simply can’t 
have looked at it honestly (or at all?); and it seems 
necessary to state once again that for all the weak- 
nesses discoverable in individual critics, Sgrutiny was 
the only major attempt in this century to discover, 
through the common pursuit of true judgment, the 
values by which literature should be judged. 

Mr. Dyson says that Scrutiny ‘recognised precious 
few writers of the past thirty years who could be 
treated to anything but irascibility.. There were 
precious few writers whose contribution seemed 
significant in any way but as a pointer to the cultural 
state of the time: who are all the fine writers that 
Scrutiny left out because it couldn’t treat them 
irascibly? It was in distinguishing between the signifi- 
cantly contemporary and the contemporarily signi- 
ficant (to use the jargon which has found its way 
into this correspondence) that Scrutiny sought to help 
to create the critically alive scene in which great 
writing becomes possible. And the compensation, as 
Arnold nearly said, for making such a distinction, for 
admiring some writers less than others, will be that 
we shall admire more those where a genuine accent 
can be found—writers to whom Scrutiny was gener- 
ously and intelligently alive. 

Mr. Dyson’s parade of names isn’t, after all, very 
impressive. If he intends the Critical Quarterly to be 
more than a stuffy offshoot of Sunday reviewing, 
more than simply a reputation-maker, he might spare 
the time to ponder the implications of these two 
paragraphs from Pound's essay, “The Teacher's 
Mission.” 

Criminals have no intellectual interests. Is it 
clear to the teacher of literature that writers who 
falsify their registration, sin against the well- 
being of the nation’s mind? Is there any possible 
‘voice from the audience’ that can be raised to 
sustain the contrary? Is there any reader so 
humble of mind as to profess incomprehension 
of this statement? 

In so far as education and the press have NOT 
blazoned this view during our times, the first 
step of educational reform is to proclaim the 
necessity of HONEST REGISTRATION, and 
to exercise an antiseptic intolerance of all in- 
accurate reports about letters—intolerance of 
the same sort that one would exercise about a 
false hospital chart or a false analysis in a 
hospital laboratory. 

—Yours faithfully, 
ANDOR GOMME 
The University, Glasgow, W2 


WHAT KHRUSHCHEV SAID 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Hollis in his admirable 
article, ‘Some Disarmament is Strength,’ has to quote 
the nuclear scientist Dr. Lapp in support of one of 
his arguments. Unfortunately Dr. Lapp, by accepting 
at its face value an inaccurate translation of part of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speech to the Supreme Soviet on 
January 12, has been able to persuade a large number 
of people on both sides of the Atlantic that the Rus- 
sians have a new ‘fantastic’ weapon up their sleeves. 
Dr. Lapp really ought to have known better. In the 
speech in question Mr. Khrushchev did not in fact 
mention a particular rocket or nuclear weapon. On 
the contrary, he was speaking in very general terms 
indeed and clearly had no particular weapon in mind 
at the time. He said—and his actual words are werth 
quoting—‘The weapens, which are being designed and 
which are, as the phrase goes, in the portfolios of 
scientists and designers, are incredible weapons.” This 
is a very different matter from what Dr. Lapp sup- 
posed him to have said.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LONG 
7 Church Road, Leatherhead, Surrey 


ADVANCED MOTORING 


Sir,—I was delighted to see Gavin Lyall’s attack on 
the insurance companies who refuse to grant per- 
centage reductions to members of the Institute of 
Advanced Motoring. I am both an undergraduate 
and a sports-car driver, and so bracketed with 
“dangerous drivers,’ or, as they put it, ‘bad risks.’ 

A few months ago I was negotiating an insurance 
Policy with a firm of brokers, not one of the ones you 
mentioned, but one of the largest motor-car insurers 
In the country. After many preliminary skirmishes I 
asked whether I would get any reduction if I took and 
Passed the advanced motoring test. This was their 
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reply: . we would advise you that although 
there is a scheme with premium reduction for per- 
sons who have passed the Advanced Motorist Test, 
the Underwriters are the same as those who insure 
you at the present and they would not accept an 
undergraduate under this cover.’ (My italics.}—Y ours 
faithfully, 

DAVID DIMBLEBY 
Christ Church, Oxford 


DEVIL'S WORK 


Sir,—Diabolus typographicus has been at work in 
the very kind, indeed flattering, review of the third 
volume of Science and Civilisation in China in your 
issue for January 22. Though loth to disappoint the 
more mystical of your readers, we feel moved to 
point out that Chapter 25 concerns not ‘Numerology’ 
but ‘Mineralogy.’ The scientific men of medieval 
China had many interesting things to say about rocks 
and ores. It is true that some of them were also 
favourably inclined. like the Kabbalists of the 
Western world, to a fanciful play with numbers re- 
garded as symbols rather than as measures of empiri- 
cal plurality; but this had already been described 
in the second volume (Chapter 13, pp. 268 ff., 287 ff.). 
It did not detract from their genuine scientific achieve- 
ments, which were numerous, and which we are 
seeking to make better known.— Yours faithfully, 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


THE LILY WHITE BOYS 


Sir,—In his review of The Lily White Boys Alan 
Brien only found one line worth quoting. Unfortu- 
nately this particular line is hardly part of ‘the 
original dialogue of Harry Cookson.’ 

In May, 1959, there was an article on the prostitute 
in London in Encounter. Written by Wayland Young, 
this article was entitled ‘Sitting on a Fortune’ and 
opened with this quotation: 

I'd been working in that factory five years before I 
realised I was sitting on a fortune all the time—A 
Prostitute. : 

—yYours faithfully, 
P. LEVY 
11 Mabledon Court, Mabledon Place, WC1 


+ 


Sir.—Reading Alan Brien’s remarks on The Lily 
White Boys in the current number of the Spectator, 
some of your older readers must have been reminded 
of their youth, perhaps with a sad shake of the head. 
As one of the few ‘funny lines’ in the play, Mr. Brien 
refers to what was one of the cruder dirty jokes of 
forty or fifty years ago.— Yours faithfully, 

W. K. HOLMES 
9 McNabb Street, Dollar, Scotland 


ON THE BEAT 


Sir,—I can speak only for myself, but I have found 
my respect for and confidence in the police very much 
reduced by the knowledge that some of them, when 
in plain clothes, act as agents provocateurs in order 
to arrest homosexuals.-I find this practice infinitely 
more repulsive than those of which their victims are 
accused.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAPHNE SLEE 
3 Heath Close, NW11 


MR. DOOLEY 


Sir,—May I tell you with what delight I became 
aware of the resurrection of Mr. Dooley in your issue 
of January 15; he spoke with the authentic voice 
which I recollect in the early years of the present 
century. 

I should like to offer my congratulations and thanks 
to whomsoever it was who was responsible for his 
resuscitation.—Y ours faithfully, Lf 

S. C. DYKE 
Upper Green, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton, Staffs 


[‘Mr. Dooley’ is grateful, but prefers to remain , 


anonymous.—Editor, Spectator.]} 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Sir,—A committee has been formed in London, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, in 
order to help in the collection of Mahatma Gandhi's 
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letters, speeches and writings, the publication of which 
is at present being undertaken by the Government of 
India. 

1 would like to appeal to your readers who may 
have in their possession letters or other communica- 
tions written by Mahatma Gandhi to lend them to us 
for photographing or copying. I should also be grate- 
ful for any information which might lead to the 
possible discovery of such material. 

Communications may be sent to me at: 105 West- 
bourne Terrace, London, W2. I need hardly add that 
the greatest possible care will be taken of all material 
lent to us and that it will be returned as quickly as 
possible.— Y ours faithfully, 

IAN LE MAISTRE 
Secretary, London Committee for the 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

105 Westbourne Terrace, W2 


CONGESTED MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 


Sir,—In referring to the law’s delays in Metropolitan 
magistrates’ courts, your contributor, Mr. R. A. Cline, 
points out that when traffic in divorces became 
similarly congested, commissioners were appointed 
to help the judges, and he asks whether there is any 
reason, apart from false economy, against resorting 
to a similar expedient in the courts of summary juris- 
diction. I think the answer at present is—Yes, lack 
of suitable buildings and lack of clerks.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

3. P. EDDY 
1 Brick Court, Temple, EC4 


DISSENT 

Sir—A word to your television critic: it wasn't 

C. Day Mitls who appeared in We Dissent. In fact, it 

wasn't C. Wright Lewis either —Yours faithfully, 
MERVYN JONES 


[The name of the participant should, of course, 
have been C. Wright Mills.—Editor, Spectator.) 





Stay the Cruel Hand 


Over 3 million Animal experiments 

in 1958 alone. 

We seek your support. 

Over the years the N.A.V.S. has been 

working persistently to bring a halt to 

experiments carried out daily in research | 
laboratories, throughout the country, 

where they are conducted in the mis- 

taken belief that they are ali for the 

benefit of mankind. 


The Society stands for the abolition of 
‘experiments on living animals which 
are calculated to cause pain’ (The 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876), and 
suffering thereafter. By every means in 
its power the N.A.V.S. endeavours to 
promote the welfare of laboratory 
animals and safeguard them from the 
effects of cruel experiments. 


Donations can help us now. 
For free literature write to:— 


National Anti-Vivisection Society 
(Dept.ST ), 27 Palace St., London, S.W.1 
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Theatre 


Ghost-art 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Wrong Side of the Park. 
(Cambridge.) 

a ps THERE are some tours de force 
a which can only be described as 
manifestations of ghost-art. I 

af ’ 
7, mean those productions of 
| men with quick-silver talents— 
Kodak eyes, stereo ears, and a 
copy-writer’s fluency—which never quite add up 
to genius. I mean the paintings of Annigoni, the 
verse plays of Christopher Fry, the poetry of 

Dylan Thomas, the novels of L. P. Hartley— 

all these OK-names are creators of middle-brow 

masterpieces. They are clever graduates from the- 
school-of-somebody-or-other with a medium’s 
skill in conjuring up life-like, fashionable appari- 
tions out of cheese-cloth and flickering candles. 
But their ghost-art is hardly the spectre of 
humanity’s cold corpse. It is more often an illusion 
evoked by the wishful-thinking of a circle of 
would-be believers. All of these artists are superb 
technicians with their basic materials. None of 
them seems to me to have anything new and 
genuine to capture on his chosen canvas. John 

Mortimer, I’m afraid, is the Christopher Fry of 

prose drama and therefore probably on the eve of 

an enormous critical and commercial success. 
Let us first of all look at the one completely 

successful, entertaining, time-shrinking ingredient 

of Mr. Mortimer’s first full-length play, The 

Wrong Side of the Park. He writes in that high- 

grade, lively, journalistic prose with all those 

quirky insights, unexpected images, persuasive 
eccentricities and quaint conceits familiar to all 
admirers of Paul Jennings or Patrick Campbell. 

He has a quick, unhesitating apprehension of 

obvious domestic incongruities (a much rarer, and 

theatrically more effective talent than might be 
imagined) and he immediately snatches each one 
and plonks it upside down in the tea-pot like the 
dormouse in Alice. The father, for instance, is an 
old public library beachcomber who surprisingly 
confesses that he had always longed for a woman 
with thighs like white marble—and then he adds: 

‘Read that somewhere in a book when I was a 

schoolboy. Seemed rather off-putting at the time.’ 

Moments like these wind the audience with belly- 

laughs or, at their mildest, extort a slow, comfort- 

able chuckle. But the only genuine continuity be- 
tween joke and joke is sustained by the physical 
presence of the actors who crack them. 

The other characteristic of Mr. Mortimer’s 


dialogue is the purple patch. These are too often 
manufactured from marzipan dyed with coch- 
ineal. They are bon-bon mots. There is a certain 
greedy excitement in being pelted with so many 
sweets in a theatre which today is on a diet of new 
bread or stale cake. But eventually you can have 
too many glib, colourful phrases when each one 
takes you farther and farther away from the 
reality it is supposed to illuminate. The play be- 
comes a tangled ball of motives and memories 
tugged in a dozen different directions by shining 
balloons of buoyant verbiage. It is an exciting 
anthology of essays and setpieces, fourth leaders 
and feuilletons, linked by outbursts of acting. 

Dramatically, Mr. Mortimer’s writing suffers 
from lack of variety. The same tone of voice, the 
same squint of view, can be appreciated what- 
ever character is speaking. It reveals the observa- 
tion of a commentator rather than the experience 
of a participant. He has not yet learned the tech- 
nique of the ventriloquist. His dolls also have dis- 
turbing mannerisms which add little to their 
theatrical effectiveness. They tend to get their 
soliloquies across by talking always to other 
characters who are pointedly not listening. They 
tend to obtain the illusion of conversation by 
simply repeating the last speaker’s cue line with a 
different intonation and with reshuffled words. 
But the basic weakness of The Wrong Side of the 
Park is that the endearing, enviable flow of words 
swirls around an unconvincing disorganised, syn- 
thetic situation. It seems a play created from an 
amalgam of other plays and then tailored to fit 
the actors from those other plays. 

The setting is one of those Victorian houses (on 
the wrong side of the Finchley Road rather than 
on the wrong side of the Park) which were built 
to fit the curious needs of a vanished race of 
Pooters. It is owned by a retired Spiritualist tea 
merchant and his vegetarian wife, who crowd in 
with them their stolid civil servant son, his nervy, 
romance-starved wife, her pregnant cow-placid 
sister and a shifty sales-talking lodger. The momen- 
tum of the action comes from the wife’s sense of 
grievance that she has been cast away in this 
shadowy backwater while a gay, modern, woman’s 
magazine world of electric mixers, candle-lit Soho 
restaurants and quick-stepping flower-giving hus- 
hands rises at her door in the shape of the blocks 
of luxury flats. The lodger reminds her of her 
seedy RAF-ish first husband whom she invests 
with all the attractions of her second. A bungled 
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seance brings the image alive for a moment. And 
her flight into the wet, lonely night produces the 
shock which allows her to see through her illu- 
sions ta the real, solid, three-dimensional people 
around her. 

It is a workable pattern for a play, but John 
Mortimer hardly ever seems really interested in 
winding up the clockwork. All his talents are de- 
voted to decorating each character in this deep 
frieze in turn. Robert Stephens as the adenoidal 
cuckoo in the nest, and Wendy Craig as the slum- 
mocky younger sister, appear as variations on 
themselves in George Dillon. The Osborne echo 
becomes even more eerie when Margaret Leighton, 
as the wife, returns from her flight like Mary Ure 
in Look Back In Anger—the same white, blood- 
less face, the same shapeless raincoat, and the 
same all-passion-spent look of a woman who has 
just miscarried in a thunderstorm. But in the other 
plays, the people wound into the heart of their 
collective dilemma with the hideous intimacy of 
a family of tapeworms. In The Wrong Side of the 
Park, there is a deliberate refusal by all characters 
to become involved with each other like benighted 
travellers sharing the same railway waiting-room. 
If thissis part of Mr. Mortimer’s intention, he 
should realise that such stoic non-attachment only 
makes the occasional eruptions of emotion all the 
more melodramatic with little gain to his message. 


The rest of the time Margaret Leighton is more 
like the heroine of The Deep Blue Sea. This is a 
part she can play brilliantly. Indeed, at the end of 
the play, when, like a child, she relearns the facts 
of her life and abandons petal by petal the rosy 
fairy-tale delusions she has pressed beneath her 
pillow, she is immensely moving. But too often 
and too early, director Peter Hall overloads 
that slim, serpentine figure with so many neurotic 
ornaments that she jangles like a Christmas tree 
in a gale. She wriggles, giggles and moans beauti- 
fully, but without any precise dramatic justifica- 
tion. Richard Johnson, as the husband, is also 
forced into a false performance which is as 
much of a trick to achieve a third-act surprise as 
any villain pretending to be an Uncle Cheeryble 
in Agatha Christie. Is it conceivable that any man 
who could be so dull and dead and boring at the 
Opening could also be so charming and sympa- 
thetic and perceptive at the close? These flaws all 
stem, it seems to me, from the same fault in John 
Mortimer—he simply has not yet got a human 
situation which he wants to work out through 
actors talking and moving on a stage. When he 
does the time will have come to review his play 
twice in four days and hoist the signal for a master- 
piece. At the moment, he has achieved a cunning, 
clever, amusing, disappointing replica of the 
genuine article. 
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Nouvelle Blague ? 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


A NEW wind is blowing through 
our concert halls. We may 
not like what it is bringing 
with it, may wish ourselves for- 
ever snug in the old, safe world 
of the ‘repertoire,’ but we can- 

a - not seriously deny that it will do 

us all a power of good. A year 
ago one would have had to be delirious to imagine 
two well-attended performances of Le Marteau 
Sans Maitre, by Pierre Boulez, occurring within 
a few weeks of each other. Yet here we have it 
coming up again exactly a month after it opened 
the BBC’s series of chamber concerts at the Maida 
Vale Studios. On that occasion it had the Amadeus 
playing two of Mozart’s string quintets (the 
wonderful C major and that curious white ele- 
phant, the E flat) to help draw a large audience. 
Last Monday, when it was given in the Recital 
Room at the Festival Hall by the same players, 
the New Music Ensemble under John Carewe, 
the whole cast of the programme, despite the 
inclusion of Schénberg’s Vekldrte Nacht, that 
rank fag-end of romanticism, was unconventional 
and avant-garde, with recitations of René Char’s 
poems by Harold Pinter and an open discussion 
of Le Marteau, led by Iain Hamilton and Martin 
Cooper; yet the hall was full of milling and 
enthusiastic people who left with obvious reluc- 
tance at 10.40 when time ended a discussion that 
was just getting nicely under way. 

The avant-garde is losing its conspiratorial, 
aggressively minority air. It has taken great heart 
from Mr. Glock’s new deal at the BBC; it feels 
that the tide of fashion is running slowly but 
irresistibly in its direction, and that a taste for 
novelty, long suppressed by philistine and narrow- 
minded entrepreneurs, is beginning to spread 
to the mass of the musical public. Its forces, which 
used to be divided and scattered, are better organ- 
ised than ever before. The days when the simul- 
taneous performance of a Webern quartet, a 
Schénberg quintet, a Stravinsky concerto and a 
Searle symphony could disperse the faithful in 
little knots all over London are past. A new body, 
Contemporary Concerts Coordination (c/o the 
SPNM, 4 St. James’s Square, SW1), now sees that 
the various groups concerned with contemporary 
music plan their concerts together, and sends out 
leaflets which show at a glance nearly all the new 
music that is to be heard in London. 














“Music Today,’ of which Monday’s concert 
was the first venture, is the latest manifestation 
of the new spirit. It does not have much money at 
the moment (subscriptions—a guinea a year—and 
donations should be sent to the chairman, Iain 
Hamilton, 13 Bolton Street, W1), and the works 
it is tackling need months of hard preparation, 
but it is bursting with missionary zeal and its 
morale is soaring. Every month or so there is to 
be a concert at which contemporary works and 
some older music are played (March 14’s concert 
includes pieces by the thirteenth-century minstrel 
Adam de la Halle) and readings are given of new 
prose and poetry (March 14, Ionesco). 

It is easy to mock the young men of the new 
movement, and to see only the signs of a nouvelle 
blague which will soon weary of its own affecta- 
tions, but it is not very intelligent to do this. They 
may contain their quota of mediocrities and weak- 
minded parasites, but our musical establishment 
is hardly the institution to say so. They may 
irritate us by declaiming the stale old humbug 
about the new music’s having something myster- 
ious and fundamental in common with classical 
and preclassical music, such as romanticism does 
not. They may make impossible claims for its 
infallibility. But with all their frequent absurdities, 
they are alive; and until established and successful 
musicians are prepared to commit themselves 
body and soul to propagating avant-garde music, 
they have the field to themselves. The flute and 
viola in the New Music Ensemble are not nearly 
so good as the excellent percussion; and the guitar- 
ist, Cornelius Cardus, was palpably floundering 
in the Boulez. Even after rehearsing for a year 
they were not always playing together in some of 
the more fiendishly intricate metrical complexities. 
But all in all it was a heroic achievement; and 
until someone plays it better, they have first claim 
on our gratitude. 

The first essential of a healthy English musical 
culture is that the new music should be played and 
heard; the second, that we should honestly admit 
how little most of it means to us. Le Marteau Sans 
Maitre is one of. the works in which Boulez, 
according to a stimulating article by Alexander 
Goehr in the latest number of The Score, has freed 
himself from the tyranny of total serialisation and 
the ‘single note’ and returned to music that is sub- 
jective and expressive. But the average listener, 
even when the purely aural difficulties of its 
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strange sounds have disappeared and he can begin 
to enjoy it, is still, as Mr. Cooper said, at a loss 
to know why the sounds occur in the order and 
shape they do, and is therefore quite unable to 
‘recognise’ the music in the sense that he recog- 
nises a Bach fugue let alone_to tell whether it is 
good or bad. For my own part, I got a good deal 
more out of the work at the second hearing than 
at the first, without yet being able to say what it 
was that I got. I found myself preferring the move- 
ments in which viola and guitar were mute or 
subordinate, and the fascinatingly new and 
beautiful combinations of xylophone, vibraphone, 
assorted Oriental percussion and alto flute were 
dominant. Mr. Hamilton made a passionate plea 
for our accepting the music ‘in the form in which 
it stands, and claimed that with ‘unprejudiced 
ears’ we could come to understand it and recog- 
nise it as a unity containing infinite variety. That 
is as may be. But whatever posterity’s last word, 
the New Music Ensemble has placed us deeply in 
its debt by enabling us at least to hear Le Marteau 
twice within a short time. Until we have felt this 
music, such intellectual questions as whether 
Boulez’s rhythmic organisation really needs such 
infinitely complex and shifting notation are pre- 
mature and misleading. 


Ballet 


Ole Smoke 
By CLIVE BARNES 


It is a comparatively interesting 
and an extremely little-known 
fact that of all the dance critics 
writing in England today, 
probably—and I say probably 
more out of politeness than con- 
viction—only a very few are 
qualified to give an authorita- 
tive opinion on Spanish dancing. And I am not 
one of them. This is not going to stop me, of 
course, but it seems courteous, to say the least, 
to let the reader in on my secret. 

Naturally I have picked up a good deal of the 
jargon. I can talk about son and duende, palmas 
and pitos until the bulls come home, and I have 
seen every Spanish dance company that has 
appeared here since the war. Give me an Amaya, 
a Lopez or a Luisillo and I can recognise a dance 
personality: a good dancer is a good dancer 
whatever his regional accent. But how about 
the authentic style and technique of a flamenco 
show like Zambra at the Palace? 

Zambra bored me almost stiff. If the dancers 
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* 
had stopped moving just once I would have 
guessed that I had passed into a glazed state of 
suspended animation. Zambra has been imported 
from a Madrid night club of the same name, just 
at the back of the Prado Gallery—and the pro- 
gramme should have made this clear. It is a 
reconstruction of the nineteenth-century Café 
Cantante, which had some faint similarity to the 
Victorian music hall. The programme is entirely 
given over to flamenco dancing and singing, the 
first part showing the popular cante chico, and 
the second, the more serious and passionate cante 
jondo. Performances are given on a small stage 
and the audience sits round drinking and talking. 
The same small stage has been re-erected at the 
Palace, but no one has ripped out the seats in the 
auditorium and replaced them with tables. More 
significantly, no one was serving drinks. This, 
seriously, is an incalculable loss. 

Everything is maddeningly animated but 
irritatingly unresolved. A Goya-looking couple 
start off the dancing—she is barely teenage, he is 
attractively ugiy and could be anything from 
sixteen to thirty. As they dance, pounding along 
with reserved energy, interest flares up, but the 
dance proves inconclusive, as the choreography 
is shapeless and tight-lipped, offering no statement. 


Cinema 


THE SPECTATOR 


One of the flamenco singers is pouring out his 
heart ina Moorish-sounding whine. The dance 
ends and there-is a clapped rhythmic interlude of 
crisp, dry palmas, as ritualistic as a family joke. 
On and on, clapping, stamping, posturing in long 
moments of half-truth, a smoky background of 
olés, tripping, insinuating sentences, the dancers 
oblivious to everything but the rhythm, and the 
husky, breaking voice of the impassive singer— 
the show continues. Monotony takes possession. 

That was cante-chico—and | wrote on my pro- 
gramme, ‘don’t call it cante groucho,’ so | won't. 
After the interval comes cante jondo. Setting— 
the same as Act 1; cast—four sombrely suited 
singers, two sombrely suited guitarists, and a 
woman in black, who is Rosa Duran, the star of 
the show making her first appearance. The singing 
takes on a darker, even more insistent note, the 
guitars are more intricate. Miss Duran is thin and 
supple, and her eyebrows too frequently rise 
in stock questions. Her footwork is light and 
feathery, but she kicks her long skirt with a 
petulance that is all too pat to be attractive. She 
finishes the show with a smoothly, light zapateado, 
flickering over the stage with the deft speed of a 
lizard’s tongue. This may be pure flamenco—but 
it left me closer to sleep than tears. 


Love and Corpses 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Touch of Larceny. (Plaza.)— 
A Woman Like Satan. (Lon- 
don Pavilion.) — Bed of 
Grass. (Cinephone.) — Never 
So Few. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)—The Burmese Harp. 
(Everyman, Hampstead.) — 
Night and Fog. (Berkeley.) 

For days, if you remember, or it may have been 

weeks, after Maclean and Burgess bolted they were 

‘seen’ about the Continent, disguised or undis- 

guised. I was in Paris at the height of it; and, 

absurd though it sounds at this distance, the atmo- 
sphere was so hysterical that every second pair of 
people seemed suitable or even likely to be the 
unlikely fugitives. This is the atmosphere to bear 
in mind at A Touch of Larceny (director: Guy 

Hamilton; ‘U’ certificate), whose account of what 

happens when a man and a top-secret file vanish 

at once isn’t half as farcical as things really were 
nine years ago. 

What I like best about this very bright home- 
grown comedy is that most of the time it really 
looks like us, not like actors being us, and its 
jaunty charm is British without the exaggerated 
folksiness of so many of our comic efforts. No 
game old gaffers, no dowagers, no quaint customs 
like pubs and cricket: just a neat tale with a twist 
or two and James Mason looking nicely sardonic 
and local, as if Hollywood and the rest of it 
had hardly happened to him, and the small parts 
(Harry Andrews, Rachel Gurney, Barbara Hicks, 
Percy Herbert, Peter Barkworth, to pick a few 
from a first-class dozen or so) exactly authentic 
looking and sounding. Mr. Hamilton has an odd 
way of directing people through the eyes, as it 
were, of other people; for instance his heroine, 








Vera Miles, is not in herself very interesting but 
somehow seems to reflect what James Mason feels 
about her; so, as he looks permanently electrified, 
she even gives off a sort of faint electric glow, 
especially when she first appears, in the back of 
a car driven through a glowing, mysterious Chel- 
sea. In fact, Mr. Hamilton has style, and a deft 
way with comedy of the national-idiosyncratic 
sort, now rather suspect; and the pace of his film 
is so brisk it seems short, a rare thing to feel at 
a morning press show. 

There are two ways of treating an almost in- 
credible artistic decline. As we came out of A 
Woman Like Satan (*X’ certificate) directed (in- 
credibly) by Julien Duvivier, one person was say- 
ing: “Terrible, isn’t it, when you remember Carnet 
de Bal, and another: ‘I forgive him anything, 
even this, when I remember Carnet de Bal.’ Any- 
way, it’s, alas, poor Duvivier, whichever way you 
take it, and even, if she needed sympathy, which 
clearly she doesn’t, poor Bardot too, for being 
made to play in a rehashed Blue Angel of quite 
hideous charmlessness that gives her nothing to do 
but pout, flounce, and do a bit of stripteasing be- 
hind what looks like an old-fashioned fringed 
counterpane. 

And there are two ways of treating peasants— 
or more, but two main ones. Peasantless com- 
munities like ours tend to glamorise them and 
others, which have them, tend to stick up notices, 
like Bob Hope on another occasion, saying 
Peasants Keep Out. There is nothing glamorous 
about the peasant community in the Greek film 
Bed of Grass (director: Gregg Tallas; ‘X’ certifi- 
cate), which is primitive in-the worst sense of that 
over-used word—cruel and harsh, superstitious, 
violent and scareable, with passions so near the 
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surface they dribble at the mouth, an alarming 
sight. An outcast girl, hounded by her own village 
for being raped. two sex maniacs (by implication, 
typical’ peasants). and acres and acres: of fields 
where rape (yes, again, poor girl) is as common 
as corn, all add up to, the advertisements tell us, 
*‘Greece’s answer to Peyton Place.’ Anna Brazzou, 


the outcast heroine, cavorts about looking dis- 


turbingly like something out of Thurber. 


And Never So Few (director: John Sturges; 
‘A’ certificate) is one of those long, high-coloured, 
downcasting, irrevocably awful films, not quite 
bad enough to enjoy for laughs, and certainly not 
to be seen for any other reason. With Sinatra and 
Lollo, a remarkably ill-matched pair, in Burma in 
the war. 

If there is a more moving war film than The 
Burmese Harp (director: Kon Ichikawa, ‘A’ 
certificate) I haven't seen it. Its effect is at once 
powerful and dreamlike and without any argu- 
ment—about right or wrong, guilt or innocence, 
or even about war in general—stating no case, it 
is the most convincing plea for peace, a central, 
inner peace as the basis of a wider goodwill, that I 
remember. How hard it has been to make war 
films about an ideological war like the last. the 
unsatisfactoriness of almost every war film has 
shown. Accusation, apology, lack of accusation 
or apology, guilt shrugged off, guilt laboured— 
whichever way it is it seems wrong, and makes us 
relive, often angrily, the feelings and attitudes of 
war. The Burmese Harp does not bring in ideolo- 
gies: it is about men. You may say that in the 
ideological tangle of the war men were submerged 
in ideology, that there was no room for them, 
for individuai humanity. 


A film like Resnals’ documentary on the con- 
centration camps, Night and Fog (‘X’ certificate), 
now showing at the Berkeley, is enough to make 
the idea of humanity, the very word—as meaning 
anything humane or loving—seem bitterly laugh- 
able. Mountains of human hair made into great 
rolls of cloth, parchments of human skin, soap 
out of human fat, gas-chamber ceilings clawed by 
nothing but human nails, nine million European 
dead: have we the right to any sense of reconcilia- 
tion? I saw these two intensely felt films on the 
same day, one after the other, with a gap for 
tea in between. The first, the French film, a grind- 
ing experience that seemed to put out all hope by 
fastening guilt, not so much on a specific people 
or system, as on the evil in us all; the second an 
experience at once passionate and quietening, 
without bitterness, anger or vengeance, with no 
mention of the horrors on either side—not even, 
except obliquely, the atom bomb. And yet with- 
out sentimentality or evasiveness, the horrors are 
there: corpses as dreadful as any in the camps, 
heaped up unburied. The attitude is one of recon- 
ciliation—between people, between enemies, be- 
tween the living and the dead. Films that try to 
skirt round the responsibilities of war make one 
angry. This film accepts them: it says that people 
grow beyond even their sufferings, and that there 
is dignity in death, however horrible, if there is 
love and dignity left behind. The J: »anese soldier 
turned monk, who goes about burying his dead 
countrymen in Burma, may turn his nose away at 
the stench of them burning, but in his heart there 
is love, not nausea, and this seems to be the first 
film to treat a pile of hideous corpses with love, 
not nausea. Perhaps this explains its effect. 
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ENGLISH POLITICAL 
CARICATURE 

A Study of Opinion and Propaganda 
Volume I: to 1792 

Volume II: 1793-1832 


M. DOROTHY GEORGE 


Traces the development of the English cartoon 
from its ‘hieroglyphic’ beginnings through its 
flowering in the classic age of English caricature; 
the object being to find the pattern in the 
massive sequence of prints, a recognized weapon 
of controversy to a degree transcending the 
scope of the modern cartoon. 

194 half-tone plates, two volumes, each 70s net 


GOVERNMENT AND 


“PARLIAMENT 


A Survey from the Inside 


HERBERT MORRISON 


‘His comments show a realistic observer—indeed 
one given to the study, and application—of 
tary realpolitik. His book has become 
an essential text on the practice of British politics 
by one of the most expert of Parliamentary 
managers.’ GLASGOW HERALD 
Second edition 30s net 


COMMUNISM IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
A Political Analysis 

J. H. BRIMMELL 


This work gives as objective an account as 
possible of the impact of the world Communist 
movement upon and its significance for South- 


East Asia. It also tries to present a picture of 
Communism as it appears to the inhabitants of 
South-East Asia. (Chatham House) 42s net 


THE SPECTATOR. 





THE DIARY 
OF JOHN EVELYN 


Edited by E. S. DE BEER 
The text is that of the six-volume edition in the 
Oxford English Texts; it contains the whole of 
the principal manuscript of the Diary with a very 
few omissions. ‘. . . the most valuable new 
edition of 1959.’ H. D. ZIMAN in the DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. (Oxford Standard Authors) 

Small text illustrations 30s net 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 
WILLARD M. WALLACE 


This, the first full-scale biography of Raleigh for 
nearly thirty years, treats him not only as a 
courtier and writer but sets him, as a man of 
action and influence, among his own contem- 
poraries. (Princeton University Press) 

Illustrated 35s net 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNIST CHINA 
T. J. HUGHES and D. E. T. LUARD 


A short factual account of the economic 
development of China since the foundation of 
the People’s Republic. It surveys the previous 
economic pattern and shows how the Chinese 
Government dealt with the situation facing it 
when it came to power. (Chatham House) 

2 maps 22s 6d net 
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THE LIFE OF 
CHRISTINA OF 
MARKYATE 

A Twelfth Century Recluse 


ry ©. H. TALBOT 


- not only tells the story of a remarkable 
woman but it illuminates the society in which 
she moved, and the greater world of ecclesiastical 
politics with which she made contact.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Frontispiece and map 35s net 


THE CITY OF GOD 
AND THE POLITICS 
OF CRISIS 


EDGAR H. BROOKES 


The author first thought of this book in the 
context of his own country—the Union of South 
Africa. But after re-reading De Civitate Dei, he 
wrote with a special sense of the relevance of 

St Augustine’s work to the present situation of 
Christians in more than one country. 10s 6d net 


GERMAN ELECTORAL 
POLITICS 

A Study of the 1957 Campaign 

U. W. KITZINGER 


The author discusses the new republic of West 
Germany and the Bundestag election of 1957; 

he analyses the ideological background, social 
basis, policy aims and propaganda techniques of 
each party, and the voting behaviour of different 
sections of the population, and ends with an 
appraisal of the prospects for German democracy 
today. Illustrated 45s net 





THE THIRD VOICE 
Modern Verse Drama 
DENIS DONOGHUE 


‘Learned, elegant, packed, suggestive, this is an 
indispensable book to bridge the gap between 
lovers of pure theatre and lovers of poetry.’ THE 
GUARDIAN (Princeton University Press) 30s net 


REASON AND 
IMAGINATION 

A Study of Form and Meaning in 
Four Poems 

R. L. BRETT 


The author discusses the ways in which poetry 
expresses thought, and devotes separate chapters 
to Milton’s Lycidas, Pope’s Essay on Man, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets. (University of Hull) 15s net 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 
BUNYAN: THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


From this World to That 
which is to Come 
Edited by JAMES BLANTON WHAREY 


pees edition revised by ROGER SHARROCK 


Illustrated 63s net 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Journals of A Residence in 
Portugal 1800-1801, and 

A Visit to France 1838 


SUPPLEMENTED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Edited by ADOLFO CABRAL 


Now published for the first time, the journal kept 


by Southey during_his second stay in Portugal 
gives a revealing account of Portuguese scenery 
and manners; the unpublished journal of his 
visit to France i in. 1838 was the last significant 
piece of prose which he wrote. Many of the 
letters included also appear for the first time. 
Illustrated 45s net 


OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
VOLUME VII 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN THE EARLY 18th 
CENTURY 1700-1740 


BONAMY DOBREE 


‘Professor Dobrée has shown himself capable not 
only of making a broad survey of a period, of 
discussing general tendencies, of summarising 
what is common to a large number of lesser 

pte but also of doing justice, in much greater 
detail and with brilliant interpretative insight, 
to the major figures.’ SCcOTSMAN 425 net 


A BOOK OF MODERN 
GERMAN LYRIC 
VERSE 1890-1955 
Edited by WILLIAM ROSE 


The main criterion of choice in this anthology 
has been whether a poem appears to have the 
quality of permanence. Of the seventy-four poets 
represented, the two oldest were born in 1844, 
the four youngest between 1922 and 1928. 215 net 


HEIRS AND REBELS 


Letters to each other and Occasional 
Writings on Music 

RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS and 
GUSTAV HOLST 


Edited by URSULA VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
ae IMOGEN. HOLST 


. worthy of a place on the bookshelf of every 
musician. An occasional dip in its pages restores 
one’s sense of Proportion and brings the feet 
firmly down to earth.’ MUSICAL OPINION 

Illustrated 16s net 
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Smashing Things 


By ANTHONY CROSLAND 


R. POTTER is a twenty-three-year-old ex- 
M éhairman of the Oxford University Labour 
Club, who was also a prominent figure in the old 
Universities and Left Review. His book* is part 
autobiography, part polemic—against present- 
day British society, and against the Labour Party 
for allegedly not wishing to change it. It is dis- 
armingly candid, and indeed courageous, since he 
wishes to go into Labour politics and fears that 
his outspokenness may be held against him. It is 
also muddled, inconsistent, and almost wholly 
negative; Mr. Gaitskell, if he read it, would cer- 
tainly not obtain a clear idea of what, in detail, 
he was supposed to do. Nevertheless, it expresses 
an attitude of mind which deserves to be seriously 
considered. 

Its most conspicuous, and probably significant, 
feature is the extreme contrast between the intel- 
lectual argument on the one hand, and the tone, 
the language and the emotional atmosphere on the 
other. The former (in so far as it can be separately 
distilled) is moderate and intelligent, the latter 
crude and intemperate. 

On the plane of argument, Mr. Potter (whom I 
shall henceforth use to stand for many of the 
younger Left) concedes that the traditional Labour 
Left, still ‘shrieking incoherently about good red- 
blooded Socialism,’ no longer makes a relevant 
appeal; it has failed to recognise the fact of 
Keynes, the managerial revolution, and the more 
complex character of present-day capitalism. This 
capitalism, however, although more prosperous 
and stable, is still rotten with social evils; and a 
new, radical Left is needed to challenge these 
effectively. 

The evils are as follows: the rigid and snobbish 
character of our class relations, our élite system 
of education, the maldistribution of wealth, the 
serious gaps in the Welfare State, Conservative 
policies on Suez and Africa, the H-bomb, racial 
intolerance, the smugness of our middle-class- 
dominated culture, the ugliness of our towns, the 
materialistic standards cultivated by commercial 
advertising, and the present national mood of 
smug, self-satisfied conformity. Scattered hints 
are dropped as to how some of these evils might 
be remedied. But virtually nothing is said about 
further nationalisation or detailed planning; 
indeed the traditionalist Left is treated throughout 
with considerable disdain. 

Here the puzzle begins. This all sounds like an 
orthodox revisionist manifesto. I personally would 
accept 80 per cent. of the statement of aims; 
indeed, through the chance of being older, I have 
been writing and speaking on many of them for 
much longer than Mr. Potter. And the ideological 
debate between revisionists and traditionalists has 
been precisely about the relevance of the ‘red- 
blooded Socialism’ which Mr. Potter dismisses so 
disdainfully. Why, then, does he harbour so 
venomous a hatred for Mr. Gaitskell, the ‘new 
thinkers,” and indeed the whole Labour Party (dis- 
missed contemptuously as a ‘part of the Establish- 








*THE GLITTERING CoFFIN. By Dennis Potter. 
(Gollancz, 18s.) 


ment, against which the young intellectual instinc- 
tively reacts)? 

Why, again, the almost hysterical language, 
which seems grossly disproportionate to many of 
the evils under discussion? Labour leaders may be 
bad; but they hardly deserve to be described, as 
they are here, as hypocritical, stinking, pin-striped, 
slovenly, stupid, tatty, and (Mr. Gaitskell, this) a 
‘fun-fair barker with a false nose.’ Conceivably I 
am prejudiced, being personally the object of 
abuse. But others, not themselves victims, have 


agreed with me that the tone of malice and con- 


tempt is, to put it mildly, rather striking. 

A similar disproportion is apparent in Mr. 
Potter’s description of present-day British society. 
He admits, briefly and grudgingly, that a welcome 
rise has occurred in the standard of living. Never- 
theless he thinks the whole society rotten, ugly and 
evil, a ‘synthetic Madison-Avenue-constructed 
way of life, utterly dominated by the filthy, 
debased standards of commercial advertising, the 
women’s magazines and the juke box. The picture 
is ludicrously one-sided; one gets no hint of the 
wider vistas and opportunities open to the average 
family as compared with thirty years ago. Of 
course there are immense vulgarities to be 
attacked. But this kind of indiscriminate abuse is 


. not only inaccurate; it is positively inhumane. It 


could be made only by one wholly outside, and 
hostile to, the society in which he lives. 

How is this resentful alienation to be explained? 
By personal temperament? Clearly not, since it is 
by no means unique to Mr. Potter. True, the 
typical young worker would not know what on 
earth he was talking about; and even in University 
Labour Clubs his attitude is probably a minority 
one. Nevertheless, enough young intellectuals feel 
this way to make it a group and not an individual 
phenomenon. Is it, then, simply the fact of youth, 
of which Mr. Potter himself makes so much? 
Again I think not. The young intellectual Left 
in the 1930s, although possessing an élan and a 
set of fighting issues which the present young Left 
nostalgically envies, did not in fact adopt this tone. 
It was hot-blooded, violent, passionate. But the 
note of frustrated personal resentment was much 
less evident. 

Is it, perhaps, that the present Labour leader- 
ship, through being exceptionally somnolent or 
reactionary, gives rise to exceptional feelings of 
discontent? I personally believe that the leader- 
ship is too acquiescent and complacent on some 
of the social and cultural issues which Mr. Potter 
discusses. Nevertheless, it shares his views on 
many other issues, from Africa to the distribution 
of wealth; and it is not notably Right-wing by 
past Labour Party standards. Nor is it obviously 
worse than the leadership of most Socialist parties 
abroad; and we have to explain the fact—com- 
mented on by every visiting Socialist—that this 
particular form of Left-wing bitterness has no 
close parallel in any similarly placed European 
country. 

We must ask, then, what factors most obviously 
differentiate Britain today from other countries 
at a comparable state of political and economic 
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development. One such factor, which Mr. Potter 
castigates with my total support and sympathy, 
is the enveloping blanket of smug, lethargic con- 
servatism which descended on Britain during the 
1950s. This can be seen almost everywhere one 
looks: in our lagging rate of economic growth, 
the sluggish pace of technical innovation, the com- 
placency about our institutions, the absence of 
civic initiative, the lack of revolt against the public 
schools, the number of taboo subjects from the 
Monarchy to the Trade Unions, our laws on 
homosexuality and hanging, the level of public 
patronage to the Arts, our insular nationalism, our 
attitude to Europe, and so on indefinitely. It is 
not only that these things persist longer than in 
other countries; but they persist with the full sup- 
port of most of the population. No wonder that 
young, radical intellectuals feel discouraged and 
frustrated. 

The other unique British phenomenon, now at 
last being openly discussed, is our exceptionally 
rigid class structure, with its deep social and cul- 
tural divisions. Upon this rigid structure we have 
now imposed a (limited) degree of upward social 
mobility through the educational system. The 
result is a direct confrontation of social classes, 
notably at Oxford and Cambridge, on a scale not 
previously known: and out of this confrontation 
sometimes comes an understandable explosion ‘of 
class resentment, sharper than in other countries 
precisely to the degree that the social contrasts 
were initially more marked. 

As Mr. Potter correctly observes, ‘talking about 
class in highly personal terms is a shocking and 
embarrassing thing for an Englishman to do; 
there is a kind of pornography about the subject, 
an atmosphere of whispered asides and lowered 
eyes.” His honest and courageous account of his 
own ‘confrontation’ at Oxford is therefore par- 
ticularly welcome. He describes, feelingly, the 
dilemma of working-class students who are un- 
sure of the class to which they belong, culturally 
divorced from the one in which they grew up, 
resentful of and still outside the one into which 
their ability has thrown them. Some are quickly 
assimilated; others remain alienated and (as it 
were) detribalised. 

One can easily exaggerate the size of this group. 
Outside Oxford and Cambridge, and still more 
outside the Universities, the confrontation is not 
so dramatic or direct; and there is no clear sign 
that social mobility is leading to greater class 
tension. One can also exaggerate its likely per- 
manence. No one can tell what process of cultural 
assimilation may or may not occur, or whether 
class rigidities will gradually give way under the 
pressure of rising consumption or technological 
change. But today, and in the group for which he 
speaks, Mr. Potter’s insistence on the factor of 
class resentment cannot be denied; and it is this 
factor which accounts, in part at least, for the feel- 
ing of being outside the society and hostile to it. 

That is why it is futile to be angry at his anger, 
or to return the insults which he hurls. I personally 
regret the anger and dislike the insults. Besides, 
they make him incoherent, and will infuriate many 
of his readers, thus neutralising the effect he seeks. 
But at least they have a cause. Mr. Potter remarks 
that he has written his book now, lest age and 
assimilation gradually mollify his feelings. Per- 
sonally, I hope they do. The Labour Party badly 
needs a dose of iconoclasm at the present moment; 
and the young University Left has picked on many 
of the icons which most need smashing. But if 
they wish to be effective, Mr. Potter and his friends 
must abate some of their resentful, almost 
hysterical anger and curb their tendency to wild 
and inaccurate overstatement. Then they will 
direct fewer and better-chosen arrows which 
actually hit the target. 











Mr. Lehmann’s War 


. [Am My Brother. By John Lehmann. (Longmans, 
25s.) 

Tue second volume of John Lehmann’s auto- 
biography is about his war. He has published a 
great quantity of writing about other people's 
wars, and throughout those on the whole corrupt 
and hideous years he was a figure of central 
importance to thousands of people, scattered at 
random over the world, who cared for or aspired 
to literature. (I can just about recapture the depres- 
sion one felt when an overdue issue of Penguin 
New Writing was missing from an overdue mail 
delivery, and the fury one felt when it was stolen.) 
London seemed an impossible Cockaigne; bombs, 
spam and dirt seemed a small price to pay for 
being at the centre, in the metropolitan glitter of 
theatres, books and, above all perhaps, decisions, 
literary as well as ‘military. This book, being the 
inside story, the vicissitudes and achievements of 
a man very much at the unimaginable centre of 
life and letters, is in the first place of deep interest 
to all those outsiders. If they now see the war 
years as an ugly parenthesis in which fraudulent 
simplicities replaced complexities of negative sur- 
vival value, they may project on to Mr. Lehmann’s 
narrative some of the spite they feel when they 
recall these years, their conscience or their vanity 
appalled. — 

It is clear that Mr. Lehmann feels nothing of 
this, though he no longer attributes much value to 
the wartime reportage which bulks so large in the 
files of New Writing. His life was, indeed, much 
as the envious imagined. He knew everybody in 
the literary and adjacent worlds, the more import- 
ant of them intimately. He wrote, edited, fire- 
watched, homeguarded, planned bookshops in 
Moscow, was bombed out, moved from office to 
Office, flat to flat, and station to station, savouring 
the poetry of departures. He lived his own_life 
too, and went on being an extremely shrewd 
editor. And despite some regrets at missing the 
fighting, his milieu changed much less than he had 
expected. There was always a bath at the 
Athenzum; friends still inhabited ‘flower-filled, 
messy studies’; there were ‘many compensations 
. . . the chief . . . being the discovery that it 
was possible to go through “all the dreaded cards 
foretold” and still exist, still be sitting at one’s 
desk and even booking a table at the Ivy for 





luncheon.’ Food, however bad, continued to 
‘appear’ on the table. Aware that his political con- 
nection with the Left had not brought him into 
contact with life, Mr. Lehmann talked in trains 
and listened in pubs, but there is a faint air of 
pastoral about his reports of conversation, even 
when it took place in the Fitzroy. 

This may be partly a matter of style. Mr. Leh- 
mann aims at a water-colour delicacy and an 
absence of visible strain; and this succeeds com- 
pletely in the account he gives of a profound 
personal crisis in mid-war. But it cannot convey 
his apparently urgent sense of the need for an 
active relationship between literature and life—a 
sense sharpened by the understanding that such a 
relationship needed to be not less close but more 
subtle than the oversimple political commitment 
of the Thirties. Mr. Lehmann is an admirable 
writer, but not the kind of writer he himself 
admires. However, that puts it too crudely; he 
admired a great variety of writers, and he selected, 
edited and encouraged with admirable skill; this 
One can say without accepting his high estimate 
of wartime poetry. He preserved a civilised sense 
of values in a time of vulgar exaltation and 
despair; it is hardly surprising that his real world 
seems, for all his interest in a wider one, rather 
small. One is glad, after all, to think of such fine- 
ness, such devotion to the arts, such friendships, 
such walking in pleasant gardens, as part of some- 
body’s war; and grateful that a literary auto- 
biography of indisputable historical importance 
should be so personal, so generous and even so 
vulnerable. 

FRANK KERMODE 


A New Thucydides 


The Greek Historians. Selected and Edited by 
M. I. Finley. (Chatto, 30s.) 


Most people probably still leave school with the 
notion that Herodotus was an amusing but 
frivolous writer. Thucydides, on the other hand, 
they are taught to regard as a sort of Mommsen 
before his time, a man of the fifth century before 
Christ endowed by some miracle of genius with 
the intellectual outlook and technical equipment 
of a first-rate modern historian. Scholars are now 
beginning to take a very different view; and the 
general reader can get a good notion of this from 
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Mr. Finley’s brilliant introduction to the present 
volume and from his excellent choice of samples 
from the Greek historians. He has used nineteenth. 
century translations, altering a phrase here and 
there. Sometimes they have a rather fusty air, par- 
ticularly the rendering of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson (Porson’s biographer, 
who cut his nagging wife’s throat, and is still the 
latest clergyman to be sentenced for murder in 
this country). Still, these versions convey a good 
deal more of the original than we should get from 
the chatty colloquialism of the Penguin school, 

What is wrong with the general reader’s notion 
of the two great historians? The enormous in- 
crease in our knowledge of the Eastern peoples 
whom Herodotus described has surprisingly often 
vindicated him against the excessive scepticism of 
nineteenth-century critics. Herodotus warns us 
that he puts down what the Persians or Egyptians 
or Scythians have told him, and does not want 
us to assume that it is necessarily true. Thucydides, 
writing of what happened in his own country in 
his own time, is much more confident of his ability 
to distinguish truth from fiction; and in at least 
one place where this confidence leads him to 
criticise Herodotus, it leads him into error. 
Thucydides clearly took immense pains to verify 
his facts, and his achievement as a historian is by 
any standards very great. Yet in many respects he 
falls farther short of modern notions of historical 
method than does his great predecessor. Often he 
leaves out matters which to us seem of the highest 
importance, financial and economic evidence 
especially. By comparison with Herodotus, his 
interests may seem narrow and his outlook paro- 
chial; even his scepticism may seem raw beside the 
gentle irony with which Herodotus communicates 
his vast stores of rare learning. 

Thucydides believed that ‘certain patterns of 
human behaviour’ repeat themselves, ‘and will 
always continue to do so as long as human nature 
remains the same.’ This is why he decided to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, for he 
hoped that a faithful record of his own time might 
help to prevent posterity from making the same 
mistakes. Taken as a simple statement and with no 
metaphysical colouring, his belief is a reasonable 
one. But our generation has suffered severely from 
the pretentious charlatans who represent the 
metaphysical historiography that derives from 
Hegel and Vico, and who can with some show of 


























The most important political and 
diplomatic memoirs of our time 
& 1960's most controversial book 


will be published world wide at 35s 
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plausibility clam Thucydides as an ancestor. It 
was inevitable that we should redress the balance 
in favour of Herodotus, whose simplicity and 
matter-of-factness the Victorian schoolmaster was 
very naive to take for naiveté. Mr. Finley’s 
analysis of the effect of this belief on Thucydides’s 
writing is of the greatest interest. How far the 
elaborate speeches put into the mouths of the 
characters may represent what they actually said 
is. for example. a controversial question. The 
speeches were a convenient device for bringing 
out the general tendencies which it was Thucy- 
dides’s main purpose to reveal and Mr. Finley 
thinks that a good deal of them is the historian’s 
free invention. ‘When it comes to the Melian 
Dialogue,’ he writes. “history goes by the board 
altogether. 

Aristotle thought history as a mere record of 
brute fact inferior to poetry, and, from the 
Aristotelian point of view, Thucydides is a histor- 
ian who has made history as like as possible to 
poetry. In an early book the late F. M. Cornford 
suggested that the apparently ultra-prosaic 
Thucydides was in fact profoundly influenced by 
poetical outlooks and techniques. He was also 
influenced, by no means always for the good. 
by the rhetoric of his time, which seems, by 
later. Athenian standards, heavy and elaborate 
During the century after Thucydides the grasp of 
rhetoric on Greek historiography rapidly became 
a stranglehold; its dominance is the main reason 
for the failure of Greek historical writing to main- 
tain the high standards of its two greatest repre- 
sentatives. During the Hellenistic age there was a 
school of sober, matter-of-fact historians, but the 
dryness of their style caused their rhetoric- 
obsessed posterity to neglect their works—so that 
of all their writings only a small part of one 
author, Polybius, has come down to us. 

HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


Operation Bonaparte 


Napoleon Immortal. By James Kemble. (Murray, 
28s.) 

GOETHE Once said that he found the experience 
of thinking about Napoleon’s career similar to 
that of reading the Revelation of St. John: he felt 
there was more in it than he could see, but was at 
a loss to know what that was. Lord Rosebery 
confessed that he had written “The Last Phase’ in 
order to rid himself of a subject that had haunted 
him for many years. Mr. Kemble, a distinguished 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, seems 
to be in the same case: le petit chapeau and 
le redingote gris have evidently exerted their 
formidable spell on him; his book bears all the 
marks of an obsession with ‘the man.” 

If this was indeed the author’s initial state of 
mind, it has made his book extremely readable, 
but has evidently imposed a serious handicap on 
the writing of it. The subject is supposed to be 
‘The Medical History and Private Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ but Mr. Kemble, distracted, 
So it seems, by the obsession that impelled him, 
has been unable to concentrate on his chosen 
theme, and he tells as much about his campaigns 
and policies as about his health, and the physio- 


logical causes of his sudden decay in 1815. An. 


infectious excitement has been paid for in clarity. 
The very title of the book is obscure, and some- 
times Mr. Kemble’s expressed views appear to 
be in absolute contradiction with each other. 
Sometimes Mr. Kemble is extremely perspica- 
cious; sometimes he is horribly facetious; some- 
times he appears to make a real discovery about 
his hero as when he diagnoses Fréhlich’s disease 
as the cause of his changed appearance around 
the age of forty; and sometimes he has written 
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in too much hurry to ‘verify his references,’ as 
when he fantastically misdates the Madeleine and 
Meisonnier. 

In one respect Mr. Kemble seems to this reader 
to take a too neat and simple view of Napoleon’s 
career. He seems to make altogether too much of 
the effects of Fréhlich’s disease. If we decide that 
the calamities of 1812 and 1813 were a result in 
part of a premature failing of Napoleon's pituitary 
gland, then what are we to say of the expedition to 
Egypt, which surely manifested as bad a lapse of 
judgment, though with less enormous conse- 
quences, as did the stupendous blunder of the 
Russian campaign? It was the opinion of Rémusat 
that the real tragedy of Enghien’s murder was that 
it forced Napoleon into a bellicose policy to divert 
attention; but was there not a previously estab- 
lished possibility that in an era of protracted 
Consular peace, the story of 1799 might catch up 
with him? And then again, if it is agreed that 
Napoleon never recovered the dash, skill and 
resolution of the first years of the Empire, what 
are we to think of the campaign of France in 
1814, which, in the opinion of eminent authori- 
ties. showed all his military genius? He was so 
direct, self-explanatory, so widely observed, that 
we tend to assume we have him-—but we never 
quite do. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Being Simple 
Poetry of This Age: 1908 to 1958. By J. M. Cohen. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.; Grey Arrow Books, 5s.) 

WE already owe a debt to Mr. Cohen for, among 
other translations, his Penguin version of Don 
Quixote and also for his Penguin Book of Spanish 
Verse, but 1 am not sure what sort of reader 
Poetry of This Age is meant for. The publishers 
claim that ‘this book is a survey of the best poetry 
written in the chief European languages in the 
last fifty years, thereby composing ‘a single liter- 
ary panorama.’ It seems to be assumed that the 
unity of this panorama consists in something 
called ‘modernism,’ but Mr. Cohen, perhaps be- 
cause he eschews critical jargon (not but what this 
is, in itself, a relief), fails to define this element: 
you cannot define something simply by making a 
scrapbook of biographical data and synopses. The 
literatures involved are English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian and Russian. Few English readers 
will know all these languages and it is certainly 
of interest to hear what contemporary poets in 
languages unknown or hardly known to one are 
writing about. But few English readers who 
already read poetry will need to be spoonfed the 
‘content’ of Yeats or Mr. Eliot, while they will 
probably with all the poets, English or foreign, 
wish to be given signposts to something other than 
mere content. This Mr. Cohen fails to do and 
many of his appreciations read like answers to 
examination papers, pat but not very convincing: 
‘Poe, though his romanticism descends from 
Shelley’s, came nearer to modernism in his use of 
such symbols as the Raven than Whitman in his 
striving for a new form.’ 

This ‘O’ level approach often makes him over- 
simplify. Did Hardy have ‘a tough distaste for the 
poetic phrase’? ‘My ardours for emprize nigh lost,’ 
‘the moon-blanched sward,’ etc.—what sort of 
phrases are these? And the same approach at times 
makes him unjust. He is interesting about the 
Spanish poet Vicente Aleixandre but in praising 
him has to say that one of his poems ‘achieves 
all that D. H. Lawrence failed to achieve in his 
confused and violent hymning of the senses.’ Of 
course Lawrence was often a muddled old tub- 
thumper, but often both in prose and verse, as in 
the free verse poem New Heaven and Earth, he 
manages to be as precise as perhaps one can be 
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*brilliant’ — Michael Foot, Daily Herald 


*brilliant’— David Marquand, 
The Guardian 


‘brilliantly incisive’ — The Scotsman 

‘fascinating’ —Richard Brett-Smith, 
Daily Telegraph 

‘pungent and, as far as a foreigner 


can judge, just'—Evelyn Waugh, 
Spectator 





This is the kind of com- 
ment that Richard 
Rovere’s biography is 
stimulating. It is scarify- 
ing, hugely readable, 
often wildly funny and 
emphatically the book 
of the moment. 18s 


Richard Rovere 


SENATOR JOE 
McCARTHY 


KARL BJARNHOF 


THE GOOD LIGHT is the sequel to The Stars 
Grow Pale, the remarkable record of a small boy 
going blind. Now the story moves from boyhood 
to adolescence. Time considers this book ‘every 
whit as good as the first’. 16s 


CHIANG YEE 


A SILENT TRAVEL- 
LER IN BOSTON is an 
excursion in prose, verse, 
colour and line to the most 
English of American cities. 
V4] Chiang Yee is here at his 
most suave and enchant- 
ing. 30s 


A RAISIN IN THE SUN 


LORRAINE HANSBERRY’S play that made 
theatrical history: the first Broadway production 
by a Negro authoress and winner of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle award. ‘It is funny, thought- 
ful and relentlessly close to the facts'—Kenneth 
Tynan. 10s 6d 




















in words about such.imponderables as sameness 
and otherness, while in his collection Birds, Beasts 
and Flowers every poem is indeed a hymn of the 
senses but a hymn founded on exact observation 
and also, at times, safely anchored by humour. 
Similarly it seems unfair to blame Ezra Pound for 
introducing ‘banalities’ into his Homage to Sextus 
Propertius in order, allegedly, ‘to cheapen the 
Latin past’; much of the Latin present known to 
Propertius and his mistress was quite cheap enough 
to start with. As for Auden, can one really main- 
tain that the evidence for his Christian philosophy 
only ‘rests on private statements’? What about his 
long ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ For the Time Being, 
containing such lines as 
Remembering the stable where for once in 
our lives 
Everything became a You and nothing was 
an It? 

To me the most interesting parts of this book 
are Mr. Cohen’s assessments of the Spanish and 
Latin American poets; his comparisons of Octavio 
Paz with the Eliot of the Four Quartets and of a 
poem by José Hierro with one by Philip Larkin 
do bring into his panorama some striking and 
parallel contours. He is also illuminating on the 
creative method of Mayakovsky and on Lorca’s 
duende, a peculiarly Spanish familiar. But the 
danger of this sort of critical digest is a slick yet 
careless packaging. In his last chapter, embar- 
rassingly entitled ‘Where we stand now,’ Mr. 
Cohen argues that under the shadow of the H- 
bomb ‘a new simplicity’ is mandatory ‘since all 
complication seems pretentious at such a moment 
in the world’s history.’ Mr. Eliot in 1921 argued 
that ‘poets in our civilisation . . . must be diffi- 
cult.’ Both arguments are plausible—and both are 
invalid. How would Rilke write if he were alive 
now? Or would it be better if he were silent? 
Mr. Cohen is always talking about poets asking 
questions and finding answers to them. But poets 
through the ages have often concerned themselves, 
like certain modern playwrights such as Beckett 
and like ordinary people in their inner moments, 
with the old chronic unanswerables, such as 
“Why—or even how—are we here?’ 

LOUIS MACNEICE 


Freud as Pessimist 


Freud: the Mind of the Moralist. By Philip Rieff. 
(Gollancz, 30s.) , 


SuBTLE and closely reasoned, alive to spreading 
relevances while it focuses on particular points, 
this book reaffirms a standard of intellectual dis- 
cussion that is too often evaded in psychology 
with the excuse of providing something for univer- 
sity students or keeping in touch with the general 
reader. Mr. Rieff makes no concessions and he 
claims no indulgences along these lines. His 
studies of Freud’s thought, especially its implica- 
tions for ethics, religion, art and politics, invite 
us to a radical examination of what Freud actually 
wrote. He brings that into relation with the actual 
and often unexpected writings of some of Freud’s 
contemporaries who now exist chiefly as vestigial 
remains in textbooks and secondary sources, and 
above all he keeps the whole thing serious, not 
just a demonstration of high academic endeavour, 
by a deep and alert personal concern with the 
bearing of it all on our quality of living. 

Writing as a sociologist and philosopher, not a 
scientist, he is mainly interested in Freud’s out- 
look and values. The limitation of the book lies 
here. Freud’s pessimistic view of humanity ‘seems 
to me truer,’ he writes, than the neo-Freudians’ 
hopeful alternative; and he comes little nearer 
than this to an objective examination of any 
evidence and argument the two sides may produce 
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(admittedly precious little). He ignores the claim 
of these psychologists to be working in a field of 
science; and he treats Freud as a moral philoso. 
pher who had a vastly more intimate knowledge 
than mist philosophers of the people whose prob- 
lems he discussed. With this approach he can 
make even Totem and Taboo a valuable starting 
point for an examination of Freud's beliefs about 
society: the merits of that origin myth ‘lie in the 
judgments of values that it conceals.’ 


For Mr. Rieff, as for several recent American 
writers, the most congenial of Freud’s judgments 
are those that give them support against the cheery 
affable conformism which threatens to engulf 
them and which seems to be sanctioned by ‘the 
confidence in the fundamental goodness of human 
nature which characterises the American view and 
marks it off from Freud’s European perspec- 
tive. . . . Fromm, like the other Americanisers 
of Freud, imputes to the individual that innate 
morality Freud thought belonged to culture. 
Freud’s view seems closer to the truth.’ Can there 
be anything but dogma to support either side in 
this unprofitable argument? It is here that Mr. 
Rieff’s neglect of the animal context, his perhaps 
intentional refusal to view man as one species 
among many, constricts his critical range. It leads 
him to accept the curious Freudian view, which in 
the last analysis undermines the therapeutic 
principle of psychoanalysis, that repression is 
sometimes quite a good thing: ‘for, ruled by 
instinct, life would be a nightmare scramble of 
insatiable desire,’ We see nothing of the sort in 
species that are, much more nearly than mankind 
‘ruled by instinct’: in them desire is very far from 
insatiable and their lives appear at least no less 
orderly than our own. Moreover Mr. Rieff ignores 
the possibility that human desires can be checked 
consciously, as well as by repression. 


Accepting Freud’s view that all social relations 
are coercive, an imposition on the ‘permanently 
unsocial natural man,’ he also believes that ‘human 
culture is established through a series of re- 
nunciations’: under coercion we give up some part 
of our simpler carnal delights and trick ourselves 


through repression and sublimation into accept-— 
ing complex cultural activities in their place. An” 


alternative view is that simpler satisfactions, which 
Freud called ‘sexual,’ are not sufficiently lasting to 
engage all our effort. ‘Birth and copulation and 
death? I'd be bored.’ We really would be, for we 
have more energy and time than the simpler things 
demand, and we have the natural capacity for 
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other interests. Even among psychoanalysts, many « 
nowadays recognise that the exploratory and * 
manipulative efforts of infancy are just as natural * 


as the simpler appetites and interests and start just 
as early. 


Mr. Rieff will have none of this. He is therefore 
all the better able to present and assess the ironic 
fact that some of the subtler religious thinkers are 
finding support in Freud. He sees the current re- 
ligious revival as proclaiming the wretchedness of 
the human condition, and it is this perception that 
Freud authoritatively shares. In that context the 
anti-religious opinions of The Future of an 
Illusion matter less than this view of conflict, 
misery and guilt as inherent characteristics of man 
as a species. Get this firmly established and the 
meliorist solicitations of humanists, Deweys and 
neo-Freudians will no longer seem to provide any 
alternative to a hope for mankind founded on 
something other than the species itself. But Mr. 
Rieff sees clearly where religious thinkers must 


part company with Freud, and his excellent chap- . 


ter on religion handles psychoanalysis as ‘the last 
great formulation of nineteenth-century secular- 
ism, complete with substitute doctrine and cult.’ 

D. W. HARDING 
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30 van Gogh paintings 
in full colour—FREE 


PORTRAIT OF PROVENCE 
(Folio Society) 


Despre pisraet’s classic definition of the three 
degrees of untruthfulness—‘“lies, damned lies and 
statistics” —figures can be highly instructive. The 
Folio Society, for example, has just pulled off one 
of the major successes of postwar publishing in 
increasing its membership by over 60% during the 
last twelve months. To cap this impressive achieve- 
ment, it is now making a quite remarkable offer— 
a magnificent volume of van Gogh reproductions 
completely free of charge! Entitled ‘Portrait of 
Provence,’ this is a book measuring 113” X 8” 
containing 30 plates in full colour with descriptive 
text. Here are many of van Gogh’s most famous 
works, works into which he poured all his intensity 
of feeling, all his rebelliousness and all his passion- 
ate sense of colour. 

The Folio Society, as you may know, was 
founded twelve years ago with the express aim of 
producing books as attractive to look at as they 
are to read. The success of this venture has been 
notable. Members have been able to buy copies of 
great and lesser classics, beautifully illustrated, 
finely designed, bound often in the lavishly gold- 
tooled style which was once the prerogative of 
royal libraries—and all at a price no higher than 
ordinary books. 





In its list are none of last year’s best-sellers. 
Instead, the Society concentrates on the great 
books of the world and on some of the more 
fascinating byways of history and literature. 
Herodotus, Defoe and Jane Austen rub shoulders 
with John Donne and de Maupassant; The Golden 
Ass and Omar Khayyam are there, as are an eye- 
witness account of The Trial of Charles I, a 
Burmese Life of the Buddha, and that classic 
compendium of crime, The New Newgate Calen- 
dar. 

There is no subscription—to join you need only 
order four books from a varied list of over 50 
titles and you receive the van Gogh ‘Portrait 
of Provence,’ free. For 20 pp. illustrated Pro- 
spectus, including four colour plates, post the 
‘coupon to e¢ Membership Secretary, Folio 
Society, 70 Brook St., London, W.1. 





Please send me, without obligation, the 1960 Folio 
Society Prospectus. sp.4. 
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The Best of Good Manners 


A Commodity of Dreams. By Howard Nemerov. 
(Secker and Warburg, 16s.) 

Mrs. Bridge. By Evan S. Connell, Jnr. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 

Friday’s Footprint. By Nadine Gordimer. (Gol- 
lancz, 16s.) 

An Aspidistra in Babylon. Four Novellas, By 
H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 

The Other One. By Colette. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Tait and Roger Senhouse. (Secker and 
Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

The Stuff of Youth, By Francois Mauriac. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 

CoLLecTions of short stories tend to inspire 

spasms of reminiscent name-dropping in the 

reviewer, particularly when there is no clear sense 
of a voice carrying on from one story to the next: 

Mr. Nemerov’s A Commodity of Dreams is a case 

in point. All his ideas get ‘the treatment,’ but the 

treatment shifts from piece to piece. Mme 

Mastaba, Layamon Brute and the rest watch a 

death ballet in a hotel pool, the names and elyptic 

talk bringing Firbank to mind, while a story about 
the awful incursions of television on a West- 
chester household has more affinities with the side 
of- Ring Lardner exploited by Miss Dorothy 
Parker. Mr. Nemerov does what he wants with 
deliberate skill, but there is a constant air of 
experiment, as if he is trying on manners to see 
which fits best. His basic subject seems to be the 
fashionable one of suburban disquiet, the swarm- 
ing fears behind polite facades, and he attacks 
under various disguises. A man’s foot itches and, 

after scratching till a blister forms and seeing a 

scornful doctor, he knows it will never stop. 

Respectable Mr. Paley, his mouth dead from the 

dentist, takes a bank guard’s gun and fails to shoot 

himself: the bank president, driving him home, 
asks what it felt like. The Westchester man dis- 
connects the lightning arrester on his set after 
seeing a native stoned to death on film: ‘Take your 
chance with the rest,’ he says to himself. These are 
cleverly contrived entertainments. The most suc- 
cessful stories, however, are outright fantasy (the 
millionaire corpse embalmed by electricity sucks 
the town’s current dry), where the humour can be 
enjoyed without alarms as to its origin and aim. 
Joyce, Chekhov and Sherwood Anderson were 
all invoked on the publication of Mr. Connell’s 

first bundle of stories. Mrs. Bridge, a novel in a 

hundred or so small chapters, throws no light on 

this. If anything, one is reminded of Mr. Nemerov. 

The heroine is the American matron of comfort- 

able means and empty mind first pinned down in 

those Helen Hokinson cartoons in The New 

Yorker. Certainly The New Yorker has had its 

contaminating effect on this brilliant, dead book. 

The tone combines the meticulously wry with the 

decorously sad. The lady is as documented in her 

bridge-party, social-working days as any easy 
sociologist could wish: her life confirms all the 
diagnoses. One of her children gets a loveless mar- 
riage, another goes randy in New York, her 
husband works to amass the comfort his presence 
might have brought and then dies. After which, it 
must be said that there are many lethal stabs 
at the suburban scene and a fine grasp of its 
apparatus. False sentiment creeps in with Mrs. 

Bridge's lyric aspirations for something other. 

_ Miss Gordimer has a voice of her own, but it 

is frequently pitched so low as to be inaudible. 

Most of the stories in Friday’s Footprint make 

their points so fastidiously that the endings send 

one scurrying back to see what has been missed. 

Of course she writes very well—that is to say, her 

isolated observations about people and places ring 

true and alive. In ‘Something for the Time Being,” 
the one story in which she really uses her South 
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African backgrounds, an irony is beautifully car. 
ried through. ‘Don’t cry. You're just like any other 
woman,’ says the Congress Party African to his 
Stupid wife at the end, and we know it is another 
woman, his boss’s wife, who has done everything 
she can to keep her husband from firing him. But 
what is one to make of some of the others? Shy, 
heavy Mrs. Cunningham has married again after) 
her husband’s drowning, drawn by proximity to 
Johnny who helped in their hotel. Johnny askg 
her to do a quiz before guests and reads out t 
their new marriage is a failure. She goes away 
laughing. Then she cries for her first husband, 
‘She tried with all her being to conjure up once 
again out of the water something; the ghost of 
comfort, of support. But that boat, silent and un- 
bidden, that she had so often seen before, would 
not come again.’ The writing is more consciously 
‘literary,’ balanced, in the concluding stages of each 
story, as if a revelation were being offered, with 
the greatest reticence, to give all the rest meaning. 
Yet Miss Gordimer constantly gives the impres- 
sion of offering fragments of novels. For one thing, 
she seems to overload her pages with characters 
and background. So much development, one 
keeps asking, for this? One of the best, a Macom- 
berish crocodile-hunt, has at least one character 
too many. 

Mr. H. E. Bates knows precisely what he is 
after and brings it off every time. He is a supreme 
anecdotalist, endowed with vast self-confidence 
and the gift of imagery ten times the size of life, 
An Aspidistra in Babylon will satisfy as much, or 
as little, as anything he has ever written. An 
English seaside garrison town forty years ago, 
the Italian lakes, a house in the apple-growing 
country, an island in the South Seas: these are his 
sets. He threads his simple plots with colourful 
knots of the appropriate scenery, studs them with 
a magnificent creature apiece. Miss Bentley looks 
amazingly less staid in her bathing costume; Ruby, 
the seaside maid, is positively mouthwatering; and 
Thérése of the islands is described by her unwilling 
lover thus: ‘Her legs . . . were like those of a 
billiard table built in smooth, shining mahagony 
and her arms, no less powerful, were as broad as 
hams where they joined the wide naked shoulders.’ 


Colette thought The Other One one of her best 
novels (it comes about midway chronologically 
in her opus) and it so suffocatingly holds the best 
and worst of her, to which she was probably 
equally attached, that one can understand. The 
central character is the playwright Faron, and her 
sly intimations of the quality of his plays are 
splendidly broadcast throughout. He has a wife, 
a secretary-mistress and a son, and it is among 
these that the novel chiefly moves. Most of the 
time they are shown in a holiday house, in Franche 
Comté, revolving round delicious Fanny, the 
lazy cushion of a wife. One feels they were shoved 
there simply to see what happened, and the work- 
ing-out has its interest. But there is almost an 
element of self-parody. Faron is so leoninely 
masculine, the women so intelligently subservient, 
and their every gesture releases such a cloud of 
scent on the air, that they fall headlong, cocooned 
in fard and fripperies, well before one is engaged 
in their (wittily discussed) fates. 

The Stuff of Youth, M. Mauriac’s second novel, 
is wonderfully served by Gerard Hopkins in the 
latest outcome of this collected English edition. 
The priggish Catholic boyhood of Jacques, 
smothering under religious caterpillars, has to be 
realised as a product of its time—1914. All the 
sensitive, impossibly high-minded youths, from 
Peter Waring to the hero of The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, have a kind of genesis 
here. This is the best book, by far, of the week. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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MR. AMORY’S INFLATION WARNING 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir Mr. Amory’s intention in rais- 
ing Bank rate to 5 per cent. was 
to repeat Mr. Thorneycroft's tac- 
tics and try to frighten the trade 
unions into a slow-down of wage 
claims he is not likely to be suc- 
cessful. After all it was the fall 
in import prices rather than 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s blunderbuss 
which slowed down the wage 
rounds. As far as the NUR is 
concerned the men appear to be 


| more desperate than frightened. This is under- 


standable, for whenever the economy has moved 
into an inflation in the past the Government has 
been quick to cut down public investment—and 
the railways have been starved of the capital 
needed for their modernisation. I am not suggest- 
ing that this is the whole explanation of the rail- 
way’s present plight. It is obvious that if the 
Transport Commission were run by alert business- 
men they would be raising capital by selling or 
leasing off non-railway assets and calling in Mr. 


| Clore on vast property development schemes— 
' how long must we suffer good public enterprise 
| tobe disgraced by bad commercial management? 
» —but I mention the cutting down of railway 


| investment as the sort of crazy anti-inflation 


measure which Mr. Amory’s predecessors have 
indulged in in the past. (Investment in housing and 





COMPANY MEETING 





| ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & Co. 


(Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers) 


YEAR OF GROWTH AND INCREASING 
ACTIVITY 


: THe 40th annual general meeting of Illingworth, 


Morris & Company, Limited was held on February 4 
at Bradford, The Rt. Hon. Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, 
PC., J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The year under review has been one of growth 
and of continual and increasing activity. In October 
1958 your Company increased its holding and thereby 
acquired over 60 per cent. of the Ordinary Shares of 
the famous concern of Salts (Saltaire) Limited. 

The net profit of the Group for the year, after 
taxation, is £508,576. A final dividend of 14 per cent., 
less income tax, is proposed (making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 20 per cent.). 

The Group Current Assets now amount to 
£11,191,861, showing an excess of £6,181,349 over 
Current Liabilities and Dividend, and the Group 
Revenue Reserves are now shown at £696,392. 

A remarkable improvement occurred in the Wor- 
sted Industry in the early months of 1959. Business 
remains very good and the fact that prices have kept 
reasonably steady is healthy. 

Our main difficulty is the acute shortage of labour 
(particularly of female labour) throughout the 


5 industry. 


It would seem that we are on the threshold of a 
new era in Worsted Spinning. Your directors and their 
technical staff are giving their closest attention to all 
the new techniques and developments which are 
becoming increasingly available. It could be that in 
these new techniques and method of working will be 
found the solution, or at any rate a partial solution, 
to the problem of labour shortage. 

We have already completed the first three months’ 
trading of the current financial year, and the results 
so far are considerably better than for the same period 
of last year. I do think that we may look forward 
with some confidence and optimism to the current 
year’s trading, 

The report was adopted. 


offices is another matter. The building industry is 
now clearly overstrained—witness the shortage 
of bricks—and the right way to ease the pressure 
is not through a rise in Bank rate but by the exer- 
cise of the direct controls which still exist through 
the local planning authorities.) If the NUR be- 
haves foolishly over its claim it will be due to 
desperation over Treasury policy. 


But to come back to Mr. Amory’s serious 
attempts to keep the economy in balance. He 
rightly told the National Production Advisory 
Council last week that the upward revision of the 
investment plans of manufacturing industry was 
a welcome development. He has obviously been 
doing his best to encourage productive investment, 
for he has given interest-free loans to some motor 
companies and to Colvilles for its strip steel mill 
in order to help employment in the areas where 
unemployment is high. (The amount of loans for 
private industry which this Government has given 
since 1951 is no less than £84 million and we 
cannot blame the NUR for thinking that if the 
railways were privately run they would now be in 
receipt of vast Government grants in aid.) But Mr. 
Amory went on to warn his industrial advisers 
that if, after meeting the claims of investment and 
exports, we sought to give ourselves more in 
benefits than we had goods and services available 
there would be inflationary trouble. And he added 
that a reduction in the working week from forty- 
four to forty-two hours without loss of pay was 
equivalent to an increase in the hourly wage rate 
of nearly 5 per cent. And if the same actual hours 
were worked the wage bill would rise by as much 
as 6 per cent. or 7 per cent., according to the rate 
of overtime. 


Now Mr. Amory is a very fair man as well as 
a very cautious or Over-cautious man, and he 
admitted that the vital factor in all his tentative 
balancing calculations was the rate of increase in 
productivity. Last year total output, according to 
the estimates of the National Institute of Econo- 
mic and Social Research, was about 54 per cent. 
above that of 1958, but the numbers employed 
increased by only 14 per cent. Thus output per 
person in the economy as a whole rose by about 
4 per cent. Output per person in manufacturing 
industry actually rose by 84 per cent. This more 
than offset the estimated 4 per cent. rise in wages 
and salaries paid in industry. This sharp improve- 
ment in productivity—greater than in any other 
post-war year—was secured because unused in- 
dustrial capacity or newly installed labour-saving 
plant was brought into production. Can it be re- 
peated this year? The National Institute believes 
that there is still unused capacity in engineering. 
The few firms in the motor-car and consumer 
durable trades which are now producing full out 
will bring new capacity into use this year. 
The metal-using industry as a whole may increase 
capacity by 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. Even if 
productivity does not increase so much this year 
as last there is still the possibility that the rise in 
wages will not exceed it. But suppose wages do 
rise a little ahead of production? It is largely a 
matter of chance if, in the calendar year, the 
trends of wages, output and productivity keep 
level. 


What does surprise me is that the Chancellor 
confined his lectures to employers on the restraint 
of prices and to trade unionists on the restraint of 
wages. Why did he not lecture the bankers on the 
restraint of advances? Better still, why does he not 
invoke his powers to regulate their liquidity ratios 
or the ratio of advances to deposits? Last year 
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bank advances rose by £715 million or over 30 
per cent. to £2,961 million. This followed on a 
rise of over £200 million in the last four months 
of 1958. In other words in sixteen months bank 
advances rose by nearly 50 per cent., the steepest 
rise ever seen since the war. Extra Government 
spending meant little in this rise in advances—the 
banks’ holding of Treasury bills only increased by 
£29 million—but the consumer trade boom, hire 
purchase, property developments, personal loans 
were mainly responsible. There is no doubt that 
bank advances also contributed to the inflation of 
Stock Exchange values, for when borrowers can 
get the banks to pay for their motor-cars and 
houses and house repairs and equipment they free 
their funds for Stock Exchange purchases. It 
seems absurd that in these realistic days the Chan- 
cellor cannot address a short and sharp direction 
to the banks to restrain their advances in certain 
directions—particularly in the direction of build- 
ing finance and property speculation and the new 
unit trusts. 

Still, all things considered, Mr. Amory is the 
best equilibrist we have got and I hope that he will 
go on trying. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


STRIKE-BOUND market is the scene as I write 

here in the City. The gilt-edged market has, 
however, scored some advance, while equity 
shares have been losing ground and several bor- 
rowers have taken advantage of this favourable 
opportunity to issue fixed interest stocks—Tate 
and Lyle 54 per cent. debenture 1980-85 at 984, 
Liebigs 5} per cent. at the same price, Decca 
Record 6 per cent. loan stock at par and Australia 
with a £12 million issue of 54 per cent. stock at 99. 
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THE BEST TERMS? 


rT . i ° ay 
_ Ifyou have money to invest or have money invested you 
will be interested to learn that we pay the highest possible rates 
of interest commensurate with sound trading policy. ,- * 


“TODAY we Pay 


INTEREST ON MONEY 
INVESTED UPTO. 





‘ Your funds are secure and safe. For nearly twenty five years 

. Western Credit has developed steadily to its present position 
and importance in Industrial Banking and it is because of this 
steady progress over the years that the Company is in a position 
to accept money for both long and short term investment in large 
and small amounts.  ~ ~ 


a 


'’ WESTERN CREDIT LTD 


DIRECTORS: 3). H. HAMBRO, c.m.c. (Chairman), THE RIGHT HON. ISAAC FOOT, P.C,, 
J. R. TRAHAIR, D. J, R. EVANS, N, R. TRAHAIR, J. D. ROBBINS. 


Head Office: AUSTIN HOUSE, DERRY’S CROSS, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 


BRANCHES AT LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - SHEFFIELD - SALISBURY 
TAUNTON : YEOVIL - TRURO - LEICESTER - BOURNEMOUTH 
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industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families 
save in this way, with 
the heip of the Home 
Service insurance Man. 
Together, they form agreat 
thrift movement that § 
 heips people to help 
the nation by helping themselves. 
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These may be good outlets for investment funds 
for the short period—especially if some of them 
open at a discount—but the Treasury is still pur- 
suing its inflation-scare policy of excessive fund- 
ing—to prevent the long-term rate of interest from 
falling! The small investor might employ his 
savings profitably in equity shares which are not 
speculative favourites and therefore not so vulner- 
able to market setbacks. I have in mind IMPERIAL 
topacco, which has declared its profit this week 
and raised its dividend from 21 per cent. to 224 
per cent. At the present price of 75s. 6d. cum 
dividend, the yield is 6.1 per cent. And what can 
go wrong with British Sugar, to which I called 
attention on November 27, at 27s. 6d.? The rise 
in the rate of interest makes it all the more certain 
that the Government will have to agree to a raising 
of the dividend rate from 64 per cent. to 74 per 
cent. The Act allows for a ‘reasonable rate of 
interest’ on share capital and reserves (in addition 
to incentive payments), and last year’s earnings 
were 32 per cent. At 27s. 6d. to yield 4} per cent. 
on last dividends and 23 per cent. on earnings, the 
shares seem an attractive ‘funk hole.’ 


Two Strong ‘Growth’ Stocks 

Technically a ‘growth’ stock is simply a share 
on which the rate of return on an initial invest- 
ment is expected to rise. But it has come to mean 
rather more than that—a growth of at least 5 per 
cent. per annum, in other words, an increase 
stronger than the national average growth of 3 
per cent. per annum. During periods of dull or 
falling markets the investor would be well advised 
to pick up shares of this calibre, that is, with 
relatively high rates of growth. Here are two 
engineering companies with outstanding records. 
The first is WOODALL-DUCKHAM, which specialises 
in the design and manufacture of coke-oven and 
by-product recovery plant for the steel, coal and 
gas industries, with subsidiaries in Australia. Its 
equity earnings have grown at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum since 1955 and last year’s earn- 
ings, which will be announced at the beginning of 
May, will probably beat this high rate of increase. 
In respect of 1958 the company earned 108 per 
cent. and paid 25 per cent., and it is pretty certain 
that the dividend will be increased, for since 1955 
dividends have increased faster than earnings. At 
the current price of 42s. for the 5s. shares the 
current dividend yield is just under 3 per cent. and 
the earnings yield over 12 per cent. Another case 
is G. N. HADEN, which carries on the business of 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning engineers 
(including special ceilings) with fifteen branches 
in this country. Its equity earnings have been grow- 
ing at the rate of no less than 27} per cent. per 
annum since 1955. In 1958 the company earned 
(allowing for the last 75 per cent. bonus) 47 per 
cent. and paid 144 per cent. The 1959 results will 
also be published in May and | look for a further 
increase in earnings and dividend. At the present 
Price of 25s. the 5s. shares yield 2.8 per cent. on 
dividends and 9.4 on earnings. The shares have 
come back from 29s. 3d. and would be very attrac- 
tive on any further fall. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ORTHERN DAIRIES continue to increase 
iQ their milk business in Yorkshire, where they 
have many depots for dairy produce, ice cream. 
and frozen foods. Recent acquisition of Ivanhoe 
Dairy, Atherton’s Dairy and Donaldson's Dairy 
has led to the company establishing the Beverley 
Finance and Discount Company, to finance the 
diversification of their business. This has grown to 
such an extent that the ICFC have taken a finan- 
cial interest in the HP company, and the Royal 
Insurance Company have subscribed £200,000 in 
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preference capital. Over the past four years in- 
creasing profits have been earned on the larger 
amount of capital employed. Trading profit for 
the year ended September 30, 1959, was £610,585 
against £494,269, and the net profit after tax was 
£240,151 against £181,499. The declared dividend 
is 4 per cent., which makes 7 per cent. since 
the capital was doubled last year, added to 
which there is to be a payment of 1 per cent., tax 
free. The chairman, Mr. A. S. Horsley, assures 
shareholders that the prospects for Northern 
Dairies have never appeared brighter. He closes 
his informative report by appealing to Govern- 
ments of the world to make a more human 
approach to the dangerous armament race which 
will, if allowed to proceed, destroy profits, divi- 
dends and the world. The 5s. ordinary shares at 
23s. 8d. only yield 1.5 per cent., which discounts 
future prospects, though these can be considered 
as bright. 


Gwent and West of England Enterprises 
Limited have five years of continued progress. 
Accounts issued for the year ended October 31, 
1959, show a group trading profit of £287,363, 
which ismore than four times the figure for 1955. 
Naturally, the removal of restrictions on hire- 
purchase finance companies last year has con- 
siderably benefited this group; they have been 
quick to take advantage of this, while at the same 
time they have considerably strengthened their 
reserves. Total assets have now _ reached 
£3,185,549, of which quoted securities total 
£1,237,356. Anglo Auto Finance Company is a 
member of the group. The chairman, the Rt. Hon. 
G. V. Hall, says that this company shows an 
increase of 50 per cent. over last year. The shares 
are quoted on the London and Cardiff Stock 
Exchanges. The chairman, in a lengthy and in- 
formative report, points out to shareholders that 
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it is not the company’s practice to accept hire- 
purehast business on terms which give long-term 
credit facilities with low deposits which could be 
most unprofitable. As security for depositors, the 
company has given a valuable guarantee that it 
will maintain its present minimum deposit rate of 
6 per cent. until December 31, 1960, even if there is 
a change in the Bank rate during the year. It is be- 
lieved that the company will, in the near future, be 
applying to the London Stock Exchange for a 
quotation for its issued ordinary capital, which 
now amounts to £127,317, in ‘A’ and ‘B’ 5s. 
ordinary shares. 


Leyland Motors. On the recent issue of this 
company’s report, the shares fell a little in price 
as it was noticed that group trading profits for 
the year ended September 30, 1959, had increased 
by only 16 per cent. Since then there has been a 
recovery on the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Henry Spurrier, on the present outlook. He points 
out that since purchase tax on commercial 
vehicles was removed there has been an immediate 
upswing in orders at home and overseas. He is 
optimistic for the future, which. he confirms by 
an increase in the dividend rate from 12} per 
cent. (paid for the past four years) to 15 per cent., 
which is covered 2.9 times. The net profit of the 
group after tax was £2,685,630 against £2,045,745. 
The company controls Albion Motors, Scammell 
Lorries and West Yorkshire Foundries, and is 
very well represented overseas, where they have 
interests in Australia, India and Spain and have 
recently formed a partnership with Jaguar Cars 
in the USA to market imported Leyland vehicles. 
In fact the chairman states that there appears to 
be no end to the scope in development areas. The 
£1 ordinary shares at 78s. 6d. now look a more 
interesting and promising investment to yield 3.8 
per cent. 
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existing stores. 
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for 1960. 





F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO., LIMITED 


GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR 
The fellowing are the salient features of the statement by Mr. R. J. Berridge (Chairman), 


Last year I expressed the view that 1959 could well be an outstanding year for your Company. 
Profits indeed advanced solidly—in fact, to a golden level—as a result of turnover climbing to 
a new record by a wide margin. The improvement in business was fairly uniform throughout 


STORE EXPANSION 
Considerable progress again was made in opening additional stores and modernising and enlarging 


In the five years since building licences were finally abolished expenditure on Fixed Assets has 
amounted to the formidable figure of £35,000,000, all provided out of the Company's funds. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
Net Profit from all stores for the year before Taxation amounted to £28,283,712 compared with 
£25,597,085 for 1958, an increase of £2.686,627 or 10.50%. 
Net Profit after Taxation is £14,003,746 against £12,035,245. 
The proposed Appropriation to General Reserves is £2,000,000, continuing the practice of previous 


The Final Dividend recommended on Ordinary Stock is Is. 7d. per unit compared with Is. 4d., 
and the total Dividend for 1959 is 2s. 3d. per unit against 2s. Od. per unit. 

A special Golden Jubilee Cash Bonus of 4d. per unit of Ordinary Stock was paid last August. 

The resulting Balance Carried Forward is £9,584,425, or £2,132,669 more than the comparable 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
REVENUE RESERVES total £20,834,.425 against £16,701 ,756. 
CAPITAL RESERVE remains unchanged at £8,.081,.474. 
Fixep Assets increased to £60.755.391 against £53,918.215. 
Net Current Assets at £14,997,108 compare with £16,697,225 at the end of 1958. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1960 

Unlike those businesses which have order books, any assessment in regard to your Company's 
prospects must be based solely on the support which we expect to receive from the shopping public. 

I see no reason why we shauld not receive that support in full measure. 

Thanks to the efforts of all sections of our buying force, the merchandise in your Company's 
stores is ever improving in quality, variety and value for money. 

In our organisation we have a team which is second to none in keenness and loyalty. 

A material increase in expenses during the year (mainly in respect of wages) seems inevitable, 
but, assuming nothing adverse happens, I believe you will not be dissatisfied with the Accounts 
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Letting My Hair Down 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


HAIRDRESSERS are of two 
kinds: those who won’t do 
what you ask them, and 
those who can’t. On the 
whole I prefer the first, 
since they often come up 
with some exciting alter- 
native; the ones who can’t 
do what you ask are usu- 
ally also incapable of doing 
anything else. The first lot 
are mainly to be found in 
central London, the second 
elsewhere; each has its own distinguishing and 
usually unlikeable features. 

In West End London at the moment there is a 
historical recap going on: Romney heads, turbu- 
tent and romantic, have given place to Victorian 
folds and wreaths, to great heaped Pompadours 
of hair; to styles that remind one of Jane Austen, 
and occasionally of Hogarth. Sometimes what 
looks like piled silk when it leaves the salon is old 
rope by morning; but with lacquer and semi- 
permanent perms, beer and rollers and skill, 
delicious things can be done. But you earn a 
heavenly head the hard way. You are overcharged 
as a matter of course; bored chits sneer at you, 
from the vantage point of a £3 a week training 
salary, if you refuse expensive extras; you are 
kept waiting, bullied, and generally made to feel 
small. Any attempt to dictate or even suggest 
anything to the stylist is simply a waste of breath. 
I myself have a face which looks as blank and 
oval as. a Victorian bathroom mirror if pieces of 
hair are-not allowed to break the monotony; but 
every hairdresser insists on discovering this for 
himself; One stylist I tried because he had 
created a superb puff-ball of a head on the cover 

‘ of a magazine; for me, on the other hand, he 
roughed up an ordinary little number that made 
me look like an ageing melon—and which I could 
have got-in Barnet for half the price. And the 
one before that piled a lovely cascade on my head 





and laughed at the idea of propping it up at all: 
I left the salon at 7.15; by 8 it was slipping, by 
9 jt was down. And it was not even that sort of 
evening. 

Outside London their manners and their prices 
are better; but they are mainly proficient in some- 
thing which is really an anti-style—in the same 
way in which a prison crop (as worn by ageless 
female intellectuals) is an anti-style, or the vicar’s 
daughter’s plaits, dragged to the top of her head 
and there abandoned. This one is the gorse-bush 
perm. Stage one, too tight curls and Persian 
laminated waves; stage two, healthy-looking 
indefinite curls for about a fortnight; stage three, 
a hideous growing-out during which the wearer 
saves up the money to begin the whole dismal 
cycle over again. By now, all this is no one’s fault: 
women expect perms to last, so hairdressers pro- 
vide them that way; and a perm that lasts six 
months is hopeless by definition. 

London by now has found an answer to the 
cost of perms—for it is this, more than anything 
else, which prevents experiment and versatility in 
styling. Semi-permanent waves—costing less and 
lasting less—are one solution. Perm contracts are 
another : by taking a lump sum for a year’s perms, 
they remove the financial obligation to have two 
hard perms instead of six soft ones. But both of 
these are hard to find outside the West End. 

My own view on this is simple. I have been 
in the hands of hairdressers every week for at 
least five years; I regard them as indispensable; I 
hate them all. I am prepared to make an exception 
of an ex-taxi driver who once did me beauti- 
fully in a hairdressing school; of two French girls 
who did wonders on me, until they went back to 
France; and of a Finnish hairdresser who—doubt- 
less entirely as a result of linguistic misunder- 
standing—did once actually do what I asked. I 
include, however, all the really expensive well- 
known stylists I have ever tried; all handsome male 
hairdressers, who add an almost unbelievable 
personal vanity to the normal vices of their tribe; 


and in particular and with special emphasis the 
boy who once said he thought I was a woman 
policeman. 

But my own violent personal prejudices aside, 
theré is no doubt that the trade is in a State of 
unholy confusion. Business is thriving: there was 
a 21 per cent. increase in personnel between 1950 
and 1957, and, partly because of prosperity and 
partly because of the women’s magazines, tak- 
ings can be reckoned to have doubled during the 
last ten years. And yet the trade is still organised 
along medizval lines. The National Hairdresser’s 
Federation, the Guild body, frowns on all systems 
of training except apprenticeship; only the tech- 
nical courses (bleaching, perming and so on) win 
from them a wintery approval, since they are open 
only to the trade. They have their exams, but so 
far all attempts to establish a standard equally 
applicable to school pupils and apprentices have 


ended in confusion and bad feeling. At the & 


moment anyone with a basin and a pair of scissors 
can register as a hairdresser, and the Hairdressers’ 
Registration Council has so far failed to get any- 
where with a Bill to make it illegal for the un- 
qualified to practise. It is hard to see how they 
could get far, when the trade itself is so divided 
about what qualifications are needed. 

The hairdressing schools—some excellent, some 
almost a fraud—now number over 100. Those who 
have trained by apprenticeship say that hairdress- 
ing is not something you can learn in classes, and 
that ‘salon experience’ is what counts. The schools, 
on the other hand, say that proprietors just want 
cheap labour to scrape the scalps and hand the 
hairpins. 

And there is an element of slavery in 
apprenticeship. An article in Freedom confirms 
my Own suspicions on the point: it describes in 


~ grim detail the long hours, the tiny, crowded, 


insanitary back premises, the frequent lack of 
decent instruction. It compares it to the fagging 
system: once you have endured the misery of 
being an underdog, you see no reason why you 
should not have an underdog in your turn. And 
it also asserts, how correctly I do not know, that 
it is in the stage-by-stage progression from junior 
to stylist that the apprentice picks up the in- 
sufferably affected manner that seems to charac- 
terise the Craft. 

The apprenticeship system must be responsible 
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Solution on February 26 


ACROSS 
1 Not, however, the book-worm 
4-6 


(4-6) 
6 Rush around about nothing (4) 

10 Just the region for the ascent, we 
hear 5) ; 

11 A thousand and one in assemblies 
give battle (9) 

12 He is always on his lawful 
occasions (8) 

13 ‘Though the English are 
they’re quite impervious to. heat’ 
(Coward) (6) 

15 This couple get well in Scotland (4) 

16 No bar in the Highland town? (4) 

17 I care for her (5) 

20 ‘The —— that coveted gold above 
renown’ (Newbolt) (5) 

21 Doctor gets work (4) 

22 Song of joy (4) 

24 Ramble about in Carrara (6) 

26 Warlike monsters with nothing in 
them! (8) 

29 The heather’s very sparse (9) 


—_ 





30 A thousand to begin with would 
make this god extremely rich (5) 

31 Sounds a tepid opinion of ‘The 
Song of the Shirt’ (2-2) 

32 Earliest heathers? (10) 

DOWN 


‘And gives to airy nothing A 
habitation and a name’ (Shake- 
speare) (5) 

a exponent of walkie-talkie? 
(9) 

Appropriate time for the hoky- 
poky ? (3, 3) 

Early displays in the parks? (6, 4) 
The Colonel and Mamma? It’s 
stupefying! (4) 

Nothing to hand out of the 
window (5) 

Hardy remedies (9) 

Turn in bed? and did with 
confidence (7) 

14 Sent 4 rogue from among the 
followers (10) 





ee 41 UR YS N 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token 
for fiiteen shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened 
on Feb. 23. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1076, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


15 Heavy morning vapours tele- 
scoped ? (9) 
18 But its cats aren’t all toms! (4, 2, 


) 
19 1 might expect 14 so to praise 
( 


23 What’s in the bag? Nails and a 
hammer (6) 

25 Produces a spare harvest (5) 

27 Offend against ourselves? (5) 

28 She comes up doubly doubting (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1074 


ACROSS.—1 Toucan. 4 Folded up. 9 
Coburg. 10 Prestige. 12 Meetings. 13 
Maatua. 15 Able. 16 Palindrome. 19 Masti- 
cates. 20 Odds. 23 Caribs. 25 Heat wave. 
27 Auberges. 28 Critic, 29 Residing. 30 
Co-heir. 

DOWN.—1 Toc-emma..2 Umbrellas. 3 
Afraid. 5 Ogre. 6 Disbands. 7 Drift. 8 
Peerage. 11 Iguanas. 14 Riveted. 17 
Oldcastle. 18 Timbered. 19 Machair. 21 
Spencer. 22 Stereo. 24 Rebus. 26 Bean. 

PRIZEWINNERS 

Mr. R. Lee, 2 Moor Close, Killinghall, 
Harrogate, Yorks, and Miss Nancy A. 


Campbell, c/o Brown, 16 Pitkerno Road, 
Dundee. 
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for the wide gulf that separates central London 
from the provinces—and it is a gulf which 
women who live in the provinces can do absolutely 
nothing about. If you see a pretty dress in a 
magazine, you can, with enough persistence, find 
somewhere that sells it or as a last resort get it 
sent to you; but if you hanker after a particular 
hairstyle, and your hairdresser has no idea how 
to do it, you are powerless. Because there is so 
little centralisation, particular towns and salons 
are self-perpetuating: if no one in Moreton-on- 
the-Mud knows how to cut hair, an apprentice 
can train till she is old and grey and still never 
learn. There are fields in which people can teach 
something they cannot do themselves, but hair- 
dressing will never be one of them. Because of 
this basic lack in the training system, there are 
hundreds of towns where the wind of change 
never blew up a single bouffant head; where the 
waves are as permanent and inflexible as the stone 
scrolls on the town hall. 

The Richard Henry firm, recently taken over 
by a tobacco concern and expanding fast, with 
branches springing up in a number of provincial 
towns, not only operates a perm contract system, 
but makes the contract interchangeable between 
branches, And they have just opened a new school 


Thought for Food 
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ts process more stylists for their chain. Though 
they do use apprentices as well, they originally 
started the school simply because they could not 
get enough really well-trained apprentices. Lon- 
don Richard Henry can indulge in plenty of tire- 
some Mayfair whimsies—Personality Cuts and so 
on; but this development, backed by a school, is 
a seven-league step in the right direction. Other 
West End salons are opening branches around the 
place, too; and one can applaud the trend with- 
out reserve, since there are no local traditions to 
be undermined: no one, after all, ever heard 
of a Cornish Fringe or a Double Gloucester 
Chignon. 

Good or bad, hairdressers are something we 
cannot do, without; maddening though they are. 
we can only hope that they prosper and do well. 
You can get away with old clothes or a dis- 
couraging face or patchy make-up if your hair 
is right; but you can never get away with terrible 
hair. We can stay away from the hairdresser out 
of pique or poverty, but one honest glance in the 
mirror is enough to send us scurrying back; for 
when all’s said and done there are three things 
a woman will never be able to do to the back « f 
her own head as well as someone else can do it 
for her: sandbag it, kiss it or set the hair. 


Nobly, Nobly, to the North-West... 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


North and West of London. 
what places are there which are 
worth driving out to for a meal? 
Or even deserve noting down 
in one’s diary as places worth 
stopping at when you are forced 
to travel out that way anyhow? 
| am going to list a few which 
have come to. my notice in recent months, but | 
am only speaking of those which are new to me. 
I leave out those which are already known, and 
justly esteemed, like the Bell at Aston Clinton, 
the King’s Head at Ivinghoe, or the Sugar Loaf 
at Dunstable: no slight on them is intended. I will 
go clockwise, from west to north. 

First, then, on the way towards Oxford, | think 
there is little doubt you should stop at Milton 
Common, which is on A40, at a cross-roads 
formed by a branch to Thame. Here there is a 
seventeenth-century inn called Brimpton Grange; 
which was taken over and completely redone— 
redone gastronomically, that is, not rebuilt—by 
Mr.and Mrs. Brooks Pilling. They watch the cook- 
ing and the service personally (which is the only 
formula for good catering), and the menu is large 





and attractive. It is up to good West End stand 


ards, and I am told the preparation of the food 
is always just what it should be, which is.a strong 
Phrase. It isn’t cheap—main dishes run from 
8s. 6d. (trout) to mixed grill at 15s., with vegetables 
extra—but is worth it. The proprietors, treating 
the French language as violently as one of my 
eminent colleagues does, announce they have 
‘everything to offer the bon viveur” A man who 
likes his food is a bon vivant; a viveur is a forni- 
Cator, a roisterer, ‘a gay dog, a rake’ (Mansion’s 


dictionary) ‘celui qui méne une vie dissipée et ne 
songe qu'aux plaisirs’ (Larousse). But do not be 
alarmed; your wife will be safe at Brimpton 
Grange. 

In the direction of Birmingham, if you follow 
AS to a little beyond Bletchley, there is a 
restaurant which advertises itself in bright blue 
as ‘the inn that is different,’ so loudly and widely 
that you can scarcely see the name, which is the 
Fountain. | suppose the stridency was needed 
before M1 siphoned the lunatics off this route, and 
everyone was haring along madly. Anyway, the 


(Cah 


‘Shall I chambré them for you, sir?’ 
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cooking is, in fact, well above the standard of 
anything near by—mixed grill, Viennese escalope 
tested and approved in particular. Though the 
prices against each item seem as high as Brimpton 
Grange, they aren’t, because they are for a three- 
course meal. Sound wine list with a couple of 
cheap items. A pleasant old building, too. 

A little farther round to the north, on the 
Northampton road, try the Newport Pagnell inn 
which used to be called the Swan, and is now 
named the Swan Revived,/I presume to indicate 
a reinvigoration. I get very good reports of cold 
salmon and steak Diane, and a sound St. Estéphe 
at 12s. 6d. 

Swinging round yet a little farther toward due 
north, you will find two places in Bedfordshire 
which, while they mayn’t justify a special journey 
(I 4m open to correction here, as everywhere else) 
are assuredly worth stopping at if you are going 
out that way anyhow. They are the sort of places 
where the prices start at 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. and 
don’t run up to 15s., and where the beer is good. 
The food is straightforward and well cooked. The 
Falcon is at Bletsoe, north of Bedford, just off 
A6. The Swan is at Biggleswade on Al, and they 
say it has been in the same family’s hands for some 
forty years. 

If you are driving on the Al, or just off it any- 
way, there is something which is indeed quite un- 
expected. St. Neots is a mild Huntingdonshire 
town with a parish church that has what the guide 
books call a ‘noteworthy oak roof.’ The New Inn 
is a sad-looking hotel in a main street which, 
externally, has nothing noteworthy about it at all. 
Enter it, and you can go through the:dark bar to 
an unexpected lounge which has something oddly 
French about it—red plush seats, as I remember, 
bric-a-brac, and very simple-minded French 
comic cartoons on the wall. The restaurant, be- 
lieve it or not, is called Chez Nous, and the 
clumsy menu (q long stiff thing, handwritten and 
then hectographed) justifies the name. The onion 
soup, for example, is .properly gratinée, with 
toasted crusts and cheese. The main dishes are 
genuinely French bourgeois and a brief phrase of 
explanation is attached to them. (‘Steak Maison— 
extravagant sauce with GARLIC,’ 16s. 6d.) There is 
only a handful of dishes, all of which are cooked 
specially. This is as it should be, and I am told 
that esurient dons drive out here regularly from 
Cambridge, headed, of course, by Glyn Daniel. 
The wines list has not received the same careful 
attention as the food, but there is a drinkable St: 
Emilion at 15s. 6d. This is the place which has most 
surprised me of all that I have tried in recent 
months. 

Completing the circuit, if you-go almost directly 
north from Hertford, you will come'to a village 
called Watton at Stone. Here, again, the George 
and Dragon is an example of a pub completely 
renovated by an energetic couple, in this case Mr. 
and Mrs. Stirling Field: They have, or had when 
last visited, a young chef who quite recently learnt 
his job in Blackpool and intends to rise in his pro- 
fession. Scampi in sherry sauce (5s. 6d.).a distrust- 
ful friend of mine found to be ‘what it:claimed, 
not hake rissoles, not fried in batter, but’ Dublin 
Bay prawns swimming in sherry.’..The most 
individual dish is Hawaiian chicken which has a 
curry-like sauce, and so should be taken. with beer. 
This is as well, for the wine list is weak, though the 
sherries are good and there is a 1914 Hine brandy. 
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the Goods 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FRIEND of mine has just 
moved to London and he and 
his wife are furnishing and 
decorating a flat. Having lived 
for some time in the United 
States, where the last thing that 
was likely to happen to them 
was to be told that they could 
not buy and take away or have delivered immed- 
iately anything on sale in the shops, they are 
appalled by the delays here. 

In the hope that it may give them some satis- 
faction, give a few manufacturers and stores a 
jolt and, possibly, do us all a bit of good, I give 
this report on my friends’ experiences. 

At Peter Jones, in Sloane Square, the couple 
found exactly the carpet they had scoured London 
for and were told that they would have to wait 
two weeks for delivery and fitting. 

At the showrooms of Peerless Built-In Furniture 
Ltd., in Berkeley Street, they looked at an 
assemble-it-yourself wardrobe kit and found that 
the earliest they could have it was in three weeks. 

A pamphlet they picked up in the Formica 
showrooms in Regent Street told them about sink 
tops with bowl inserted, made of moulded 
Formica: delivery not less than three weeks. 

A visit to the Furniture Exhibition produced 
this gem: at Wrighton’s stand they tried to buy a 
standard kitchen sink unit (not one of unusual 
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measurements) and asked how soon they could 
have it. ‘We don’t like to disappoint our custo- 
mers,’ said the salesman, ‘so we'd better say six 
weeks.’ 

When will manufacturers, stores and people 
who claim to be businessmen organise themselves 
so that they can deliver the goods instead of 
dangling them in front of us—and when will they 
stop advertising their.wares beyond their capacity 
to produce? I am sending copies of this article 
to the managing directors (or equivalents) of the 
organisations I have mentioned and will report the 
results here. I don’t like to disappoint my readers 
so I had better say that I expect this to be in about 
six weeks’ time. 

* a * 

Many—most?—Spectator readers go to Paris, 
or through Paris, every year—or at least like to 
think they are going; and it occurs to me that a 
critical comparison of the different routes avail- 
able may be useful. My first report, from a sea- 
soned voyageur pompier, is on the London- 
Dover-Dunkirk-Paris Night Ferry. He writes: 

‘Expensive, yes (£35 return for wife and self 
sharing two-berth sleeper); but we liked the idea 
of going to bed in England and waking up in 
France, with no customs (not so as you'd notice, 
that is) no carting around of baggage, no queueing 
and no waiting at airports for delayed planes. 

‘Dep. 9 p.m., but passengers required at 8.30 
at Victoria for immigration formalities. Decided 
to have oysters at Overtons before, dinner 
on the train later. Oysters excellent. Pullman 
menu offered steak or bacon and eggs; chose steak. 
Steak “off” (a couple at our table who had the 
steak didn’t like it anyway—or the soup). We 
settled for ham (tired-looking at the periphery) 
with beetroot salad; Danish Blue followed. 

‘Still, the Médoc was good, reasonably cheap; 
and the service—an Italian waiter—friendly. 
Noted as usual that all the passengers seemed 
English; remarked that at breakfast they would 
all seem French; they always do. 

‘Sleeping compartment on the narrow side (once 
accommodated second-class passengers, if I’m not 
mistaken? But the Ferry is now First only) and 
inclined to be stuffy—ventilation less good than 
on BR sleepers, with their regulatable gusts of air. 
Bad shunting at Dover not conducive to sleep; and 
closing of watertight doors (if that’s what it is) 
extremely noisy. Smooth trip to Dunkirk; less 
noisy there, but shunting again rough. Breakfast 
8.30 a.m., nearing Paris; eggs and bacon, as well 
as croissants and café au lait, excellent (10s. service 
compris.). Breakfasters nearly all French, as fore- 
cast. 

‘Return: Dep. Paris Nord 10 p.m. No customs 
or immigration formalities beforehand, so dinner 
in Paris first (no restaurant car on the train any- 
way). Sea rough; Ferry rode it well, Shunting 
harsh again at both ends. English breakfast good, 
8s., tip not included. Arr. 9.15 a.m. Customs at 
Victoria innocuous. 

‘Comment: if the Pullman Company are going 
to serve a dinner it should be better—unless this 
was just an off night? And why the shunting 
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trouble? I have never known it so bad on the 
Night Ferry. Can the English immigration authori- 
ties not do their work unobtrusively on the 
train, as the French do? Otherwise, the Night 
Ferry is an agreeable route—except for people 
with claustrophobic tendencies, who should be 
warned not to look out of their carriage windows 
in the night—the sight of a lavatory like a tele- 
phone-booth, greasy winches, and the dark sides 
of the hold can be quease-making in rough 
weather. Verdict: the route can be recom- 
mended for heavy sleepers on expense accounts,’ 
* * * 

Studs used to be the big joke in a man’s life, 
especially dress studs, but the joke nowadays is 
something called the collar stiffener—and the 
joke is on him. Looking like bones for a miniature 
corset, these little plastic irritants are supposed 
to be housed in pockets on the inside of a collar 
to prevent its corners from curling up. In these 
days of the soft collar, such a device is crucial. 

But why does every shirt have to have a 
different shape or size of stiffener? Once you 
have taken them from the shirt in order to wash 
it, what can you do with the stray stiffeners but 
put them into the motley collection? One victim 
of this mad game of ‘hunt the stiffener’ reports 
that every morning he pours the whole collection 
on to the dressing table and tries to find two 
the same. But if he succeeds in finding two long, 
thin ones with points, they turn out to be different 
lengths. Perhaps the difference is only one-tenth 
of an inch, but it pushes the collar out at the 
top anyway. What about a little standardisation 
by the shirtmakers? There is such a thing as a 
built-in, washable stiffener, which is admirable 
so long as the shirts don’t shrink—it would be 
good to see it adopted by more shirt manufac- 
turers. 


Wine of the Week 


ANOTHER recipe or two for 
mulic ' wine ought to go down 
well before the winter is over. 
The basic Gliihwein, served in 
any Austrian café or tavern 
ad at this time of year, is similar 
to the mulled claret 1 sug- 
gested here Jast autumn, and is even simpler. To 
three bottles of lightish red wine (a cheap claret, 
beaujolais, or Valpolicella, say) add two cups of 
sugar, a small stick of cinnamon, and three cloves. 
Heat to just short of simmering and serve at once 
with a wafer-thin slice of lemon in each glass. 
To check this recipe I consulted the sumptuous 
Old Vienna Cookbook, one of the American 
‘Gourmet’ series, published here by Hamish 
Hamilton at 75s. There I also found one of the 
simplest yet most majestic of hot drinks— 
‘Lebensretter’ (Life-saver), which consists of 
nothing more than a bottle of port to half a bottle 
of brandy, sugared to taste and served hot. 
‘Recommended for fainting spells,’ says the good 
book. A restorative the name of which, at any 
rate, dates from the time of the Imperial Navy is 
‘Admiral,’ a sort of red-wine zabaglione. Heat a 
bottle of burgundy over a pan of simmering water, 
with a stick of cinnamon and a couple of inches 
of vanilla pod. Beat six egg yolks into the warm 
wine until it froths, and guzzle immediately. Or, 
the recipe recommends, ‘serve to an admiral in 
order to ensure promotion.’ CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 


99 Gower Street, London, WC. 
maaan EUSton 3221 (5 tines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSIST ANT ‘EDITORSHIP. Architects’ journal 
offers exceptional opportunity for initiative to a 
man deeply interested in architecture and pian- 
ning and able to contribute to editorial policy of 
a traditionally independent and outspoken 
journal.—Apply Executive Editor, ‘The Archi- 
tects’ Journal,” 9 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1. 
BBC requires Current Affairs Talks Producer 
(Sound Broadcasting) in London. Essential quali- 
fications include good education and Iiively in- 
terest in current thinking and events. Candidates 
should be well informed on some special aspect 
of present~day affairs, and an understanding of 
the problems of broadcasting is highly desirable. 
Salary: £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annua] increments to 
£1,580 maximum per annum. Requests for ap- 
plication forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
amd quoting reference 60.G.56 ‘Spt.") should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 

BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS), BURY. 
LANCASHIRE. api615. The Gevernors invite 
applications for the post of Headmaster, as from 
the Ist September, 1960. The Schoo! is recog- 
nised as a Direct Grant Grammar School and 
has 560 boys (aged 84 years plus), increasing to 
620 in 1962 after building extensions. Salary, 
Burnham Scale (Group XVI] at present) plus 
Headmaster’s residence and expenses. The 
vacancy is due to the appointment of the pre- 
sent Headmaster to a larger grammar schoo). 
Applications (there is no prescribed form), to- 
gether with three recent testimonials, should 
be lodged not later than Sth March, 1960, with 
the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. J. M. Farraday, 
3.P., F.C.A., 8 Manchester Road, Bury, Lan- 
cashire. 

LADY GRADUATE wanted, not under 24, in 
office of postal college in London. Marking 
suidents’ papers and also some office duties. 
Shorthand-typing an advantage, but not essential. 
Occasional travel in England; car driver pre- 
ferred. State Age, educ cation, experience. Start at 
£13 re. —Box 62. 




















~ required | ‘in 
Legal Department at the London Headquarters of 
a large Industrial Corporation. The post, which 
offers good prospects, would suit a recently 
qualified man (including a March finalist) of 
high ability and energy. The successful applicant 
will be engaged initially in work of a com- 
mercial nat but will have opportunities of 
gaining wider experience in common law, parlia- 
mentary and other work. The initial salary will 
Probably be between £900 and £1,000, but more 
would be paid if the applicant’s experience jus- 
tified it. There are good prospects of early 
Promotion for the right man. The post is super- 
annuabdle.—Write giving particulars of age, edu- 
cation, qualifications and experience to Box 5784. 
Closing date 29th February, 1960. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. The 
University and the Family Welfare Association 
of Manchester and Salford invite applications 
for the appointment to the post of TUTOR- 
CASEWORKER The salary will be £800 per 
annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. Appli- 
cations should be sent not later than February 
20th, 1960, to the Registrar. The University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 

THE BETTER job for the BETTER girl. May- 
fair Staff Selection Bureau, Sa Princes Street, 
opr oy Square, W.1 (Opp. Dickins & Jones). 





















MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.— Please 
cal’ STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM 6644. * 


STIMULATING post available for Woman 
History Graduate, 25-40, with personality, con- 
fidenee and an interest in people and world 
affairs. Varied work with scope for initiative. 
Good salary with pension, pleasant surroundings, 
long holidays. — Apply Miss Neville-Rolfe, 
House of Citizenship, Aylesbury 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN. “Applica- 
tions are invited from those suitably qualified to 
fill vacancies as (a) Secondary Schoolmasiers to 
teach English up to ‘O” level in the Sudan 
Secondary Schools. Vacancies also exist for 
Masters to teach Mathematics, Science, History 
and Geography, (b) Assistant Schoolmistresses 
to teach English up to ‘O’ level, Mathematics, 
Science, History, Geography and Domestic 
Science in the Ministry of Education. QUALIFI- 
CATIONS : A_ University Degree in Arts or 
Science or equivalent is essential, teaching ex- 
perience, a Certificate in Education and willing- 
ness to assist with games, physical training, 
music and other school activities. Age: 23 to 45 
years. Appointment wil] be on contract for a 
period of five years in the salary range: Post (a), 
£S.1,075 to £S8.1,675: (b), £8.860 to £S.1,340, with 
terminal bonus, Point of entry into salary scale 
will be determined according to age, qualifica- 
tions and relevant experience. A cost-of-living 
allowance is payable and an initia] outfit grant 
of £8.50 is payable on appointment.—Applica- 
tions in the first instance should be made in 
writing to the Sudan Embassy, Appointments 
Section, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, 
S.W.1, quoting reference—Schoolmasters 4/ 1003; 
Schoolmistresses 4/1026. Closing date: 15th 
March, 1960. 

THEATRICAL PERSONAL MANAGERS re- 
quire male trainee executive. Excellent career 
prospects for person aged 20-30 with initiative, 
good manners and appearance. —Box 5789. 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘QUEENSLAND. PROFES- 
SOR OF EDUCATION. Applications are invited 
for the above-mentioned position in succession to 
Professor F. J. Schonell, who has been ap- 
poimted Vice-Chancellor of the University. Ap- 
plicants should have made a significant contri- 
bution in their chosen field. The salary of the 
position is £43,500 per annum.—Further par- 
ticulars are obtainable from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Ap- 
plications close with the Registrar on 31st March, 
1960. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITU TO DE ESPANA, 102 ‘Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. L. Pericot E. Ripoll 
and J..B. Porcar on ‘E! Arte rupestre en 
Castellén’ on the 18th February at 6 p.m. 





LAUNCH THE BOYCOTT CAMPAIGN 
MASS MARCH AND RALLY 
MARBLE ARCH to TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 
SUNDAY, 28 FEBRUARY 
Assemble 1.45 p.m. at Marble Arch 
Move off 2.15 p.m. Trafalgar Square, 3 p.m 
Speakers : 

Dr. Mary Stocks 

Miss Rita Smythe (Women’s Co-op. Guild) 

Lord Altrincham 

The Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, M.-P. 

Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, M.P. saat 

Mr. Tennyson Makiwane (African National 
Congress). 

Recorded Boycott Appeal from Chief Luthuli. 
For information and check list of goods 
write . 

BOYCOTT MOVEMENT. 

293 NEW KING'S ROAD, S.W.6 











BOYCOTT SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS 





AMERICAN EMBASSY USIS LECTURFS. 
*The Background of America’s Present World 
Position,” Thursday, February 11, 8 p.m. 41 
Grosvenor Square. Herbert Nicholas. New Col- 
lege, Oxford, speaks on Political Parties and 
American Forcign Policy. 





ANTI-SEMITISM AND RACIAL 
INCITEMENT 
CONFERENCE 

Qn SATURDAY. 27th FEBRUARY. a 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, 
N.W.1. 2.30 p.m, 

Speakers : 

The Bishop of Southwark, .Sir Leslie 
Plummer, M.P., Mr. Neil Lawson, Q.C. 
Calied by The National Council for Civil 
Liberties to follow up the protests and 

recommend the solution 

Details from : 

293 NEW KING'S ROAD, S.W.6 

RENown 2254 


N.C.C.L., 











BERNARD LEACH Exhibition at Primavera. 
Private View, 6-8 p.m., February 15th. Exhibi- 
tion opens Feb. 16-27th inclusive. Daily, 9.30- 
5.30; Saturdays, 9.30-1 p.m. 149 Sloane Street, 
S.W.1. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
ROBERT MEDLEY — Recent Paintings. 
RAQUEL RABINOVICH—first London Exhibi- 
tion. SAM RABIN, “The Ring’ and other 
pictures. 

R.B.A. GALLERIES, Suffoik Street, S.W.1. 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ART CLUB 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Special section: 
American Artists from Europe. Works lent 
through the co-operation of the United States 
Information Service. February 17th to March 4th. 
Weekdays 10 till 5, Wednesdays and Fridays 10 
till 7. Admission 1s. 6d 

SOVIET BOOK EXHIBITION, Roya! Festival 
Hall, 6th-19%th February, arranged by the 
British Council for the Soviet Ministry of Cul- 
ture. Open | daily 2- 10 p.m. Free. 


THE BRITISH 
WRITE ABOUT THEMSELVES 
Theatre, History, Politicians, 
20th Century Novels & The British Way of Life 
Until 26th FEBRUARY 
Weekdays, 11-6.30, Thursday 11-8, Saturday 11-5 
Admission Free 
NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 
7 Albemarle Street, W.1 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture entitled 
‘The Problems in Writing a Novel’ will be de- 
livered by Miss Mary McCarthy (author of ‘The 
Groves of Academe’) at 5.30 p.m. on 16 Febru- 
ary at the University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. Admission free, without ticket.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 

‘WHAT HOMEOPATHY CAN DO. Dr. E. K-. 
—— Caxton Hall, Mon., 15 Feb., 7.30. 
2s. 6d.—London Natural Heaith Society. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : East End 
Academy, 1960. Opens tomorrow at 2.30 p.m, 
Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


PERSON AL 





ART G ALLERY. "No promotion. or - hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 
CANCER PATIENT No. 93188 (Scotland). 
Young Man (24), unable to work, but shows signs 
of improvement. His wife; expecting first baby, 
is greatly distressed and help is needed to 
solve financial problem during this difficult 
period. Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
gladly utilised.—National Society for Cancer Re- 
lief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 





COSTA BRAVA, Private party, predominantly 


female, has vacancies, young men, August 21, 
September 4.—Box 5770. 
Cc continued Overleaf * 












NU- WAY 
oil-firing 


“the heart of home comfort 


tor free colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A665) DROITWICH 


BIG INCOMES 
FROM PIGs ¢°\) 


Did you know that: ‘ 

1. You can now own Breeding Sows ? 

, a 
einietremntadiee 


3. An you 
receive a substantia! cheque for 
the sale of your piglets ? 
Write for details of how you can partici- 
pate in this high yielding and interesting 
investment to 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD 
ay pd 
18 Howick Plce, London, $.W.! 











FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


Fourth Herbert Samuel Lecture 


M.RAYMOND ARON 
Professor of Sociology, Sorbonne, Paris 
THE AGE OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


The Royal Ps of Surgeons 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ae W.C.2 
Thursday, 18th February 
: . 5.20 p.m. 
Admission Free 











FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidential Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 
Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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GRANADA TV Network is now broadcast- 
ing the second series of ‘Discovery ’—the Schools 
programmes for Science Sixth Forms —and 
requires a person with knowledge and ex- 
perience of the educational world to superintend 
them and future educational activities. 


Scientific training, and some knowledge of 
Television or other visual aids to education 
would be an advantage, but are not essential. 

Write, giving full details of qualifications and 
experience to: Sir Gerald Barry, Granada TV 
Network, Manchester 3. 


PROTEST 


Tickets at the door. 


PROTEST 


Student Campaign, 7; 
Tickets and further details from: 


against nuclear madness 
CENTRAL HALL MEETING Monday, February 15, 7.30 p.m. 


against air and rocket bases 
Lakenheath and Feltwell 

Youth Picket (March 5 & 6); Open Air Meetings (March 5) 

Public Meeting, Everard’s Hotel, Bury St. Edmunds, 7.30 p.m. (March 5) 
MARCH FROM FELTWELL TO LAKENHEATH 


Sunday, March 6th. Assemble Feltwell, 12 noon 
Coaches from omg Return tickets, 12/6 (Adults); Youth and 


C.N.D. (New Office), 2 CARTHUSIAN STREET, E.C.1. 


CLE 5146 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 7£% on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN , 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














CHOOSE Y® HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Selsey, Sussex. SOEs 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


GREECE. Private party May 12th, Athenian 
Hotel and Island Villa, 3 weeks, meals, accom. 
and excrns, and travel, via Italy. 54 gns.—Matt- 
hews, 11 Park Terrace, Cambridge. Tel.: 51141. 


HOW, WHAT and WHERE to write? Get 
advice from Havelock Ellis, Paul Gallico, D. H. 
Lawrence, Bertrand Russell and a host of other 
experts in ‘The Writer’s Craft’ (Barker, 2Is.). 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


HYPNOSIS for nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, W.1, LAN 4245, 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family. Pianning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1, D.X. 


PRENTING. at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style_type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illusgrations—Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


PROVIBE FOR SCHOOL FES in advance of 
requirements—74% per annum interest on ‘sav- 
ings.—Write for particulars to Calder Credit 
Limited, Industrial Bankers, @9 Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabuieus Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. “A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put you on 
top of your form. 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, 
Cards, Brochure on request. 


SPANISH LADY, diplomee, gives French and 
Spanish lessons in Hampstead. Ring PRI 2041 
before mid-day.—Write Box No. 5777. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 
TEACHI! IN ESSEX. If you teach in Essex 
you can live within easy reach of London, the 
Coast and the Countryside. Almost 50% of Essex 
teachers are eligible for the London Allowance. 
See the-Essex advertisements each week in the 
Educational press or write for brochure *Teach- 
ing in Essex” to the Chief Education Officer 
(@epartment S), County Offices, Chelmsford. 





























WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Television Writ- 
ing School provides the most professional course 
of training.—Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—-University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St, Aibans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 





paid on 
Deposit 
Accounts 
Easy Withdrawals - NoBrokerage Charges 


Write for details to: 
THEO. GARVIN LTD. 
Members of the Industrial Bankers Assoc , 
2 DOWSETT AVENUE, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 














FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES. Day, 
evening aud lunch-timet classes. Private lessons. 
Beginacts to Advanced, all. with French teachers, 
—MENTOR, 11 Ofiaring Cross Road, W.C.2 
(opposite Garrick Theatre), TRAfalgar 2044. 

FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Complete French Course, (2) Basic French 
for Conversation, (3) Translation Courses, Send 
for prospectus.—-MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E,., Loadon Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc‘Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas, Also for Law, Prefossmi@al “Baamina- 
tions. Prospectus. from E. W. Shaw_ Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hail, Oxford, (Est. 1894.) ai 
RUSSIAN. Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Wrije 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. Notice to Gradu- 
ates and those about to Graduate in Arts and 
Science. The Faculty offers a one-year course 
for graduates wishing to prepare for a career in 
management, leading to the Graduates’ Com- 
merce Diploma. Applications for admission to 
the course starting in Gctober, 1960, and re- 
quests for further information, should be made 
immediately to the Registrar, University of 
Birmingham, Edgbas:on, Birmingham, 15. Finan- 
cial support will be ayailable for suitable candi- 
dates, 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


IPSWICH SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. At least three Open Foundation Scholar- 
ships for Boarders, of up to £200 per annum, are 
offered for boys under 14 on ist September, 
1960, Three @pen Junior Foundation Scholar- 
ships, one 6f £150 per annum for a ‘Boarder and 
two of £100 per annum for either Boarders or 
Day-boys, are offered for boys under 12 on 
ist September, 1960, and a limited aumber of 
Bursaries of £30 each are available for the 
sons of Clergy entering the Main School under 
14 years of age.-The examinations will take place 
in April and June, 1960. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Headmaster, Ipswich 
School, Suffolk. The schools’ fees are £141 per 
annum for Day-boys and £30@ .per .annum ‘for 
Boarders. There are appregimately 15@ Boarders. 
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LITERARY 


RETIRING SOON? Writing could be the ideal 
hobby for you. There’s a market for reminis- 
cences of past days if you learn how to hold the 
reader’s interest. Learning something new keeps 
the mind active and writing can bridge the 
economic gap. The London School of Journal- 
ism helps people of all ages by personal, postal 
coaching—Londoen School of Journalism (S.P.), 
19 Hertfagd Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 
FICEION- G.. We are. specialist tutors 
—o Sates—No Fees. Studeats’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
FRENCH BOOK SALE. Feb. = 17th-27th. 
Thousands of bargains. List free on request.-— 
Hachette, 127 Regent St., W.1. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept, 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How! No 
sales—no fees. Training shows you how to write 
what editors buy. Profit also from a free sub- 
scription to “The Writer."—-Send for interesting 
free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ 
B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, W.1. 




















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 

TERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d, Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Walfington, Surrey. 





TYPING, translating; duplicating by first-class 
typists on our books—APPOINTIMENT CON- 
SULTANTS (MAYBAIR) LTD., 7 Sediey Place, 
London, W.1. MAY¥fair 3747. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


SCENTED VIOLETS. Sciected Spring Flowers, 
either or mixed. 10s. or £1 boxes posted.— 
Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall. 

SHIRTS made to measure from 30s. Wide choice 
of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 Cor- 
peration Street, Blackburn. 

















J. Strauss 

DIE FLEDERMAUS— 
highlights 

Gueden, Patzak, etc. 
Vienna State Op. 
Chor./V. P. 0./Krauss 
ACL 73 


Delibes 

Ballet suites: 
COPPELIA; SYLVIA 
Paris Conservatoire 
Orch./Désormiére 

ACL 74 

Kodaly af 

HARY JANOS SUITE; 
DANCES OF GALANTA 
L. P. O./Solti 

ACL © 


l 


Sibelius = 


Symphonic poems: 
EN SAGA; TAPIOLA 
Concertgebouw 
Orch./van Beinum 
ACL 76 


21/- 12” 


LONG PLAYING 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 


Gilbert & Sullivan 
THE MIKADO 
D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company/Godfrey 
ACL 1014-5 


IRVING BERLIN 
SHOWCASE 
Stanley Black Orch. 
ACL 1016 


PORGY & BESS; 
SHOWBOAT 
Frank Chacksfield 
Orch. 

ACL 1017 


PIANO CLASSICS 
Pieces by Chopin, 
Liszt, de Falla, 
Debussy, 
Rachmaninov, 
Beethoven 
Winifred Atwell 
ACL 1018 





} 
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Ace of Clubs Records Decca House Albert Embankment London SE11 
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ELECTRIC BLANKETS. Reduced to 75s, 
Guaranteed for twe years: Tea. years’ experience 
has gone into the design ensuring efficiency 
and satisfaction.—List, G. J. M. Products, 6 
Thrush Street, Spotiand, Rochdale, Lancs. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholen:eal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt. their abity to follow. our recipe, The 
whole fansily will eajey it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meai is gua@gfatecd_to be 100% 
stone grougad at our wafer mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 Ib. bag, 13s, 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) Mill, 8 Orchard House, 
Hill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s. post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Table- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
= Northern Ireland 
SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. Al! types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days, Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices, Details of this exclusive valeting service 
from: COOMBES (Dept, P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE, 








ACCOMMODATION 








MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSI@NAL PEOPLE 
consult us, Separate @ats, too. We appreciate 
intelligent peopte. — Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545, 

MONSIEUR GLASCOF, 22 bis rue de Paris, 
Nice, French Riviera, receives couples as 
Paying guests. 


RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). Eaglish and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer . iceace. Personal attention of 
Proprietors : Tei VIC 5231. 





ry 








HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE, From 30s, (June 25s.) Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus, leaflet 
= = —— 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
BORDIGHERA., Englishman's furnished flat (not 
.ourist accommodation) available mid-June to 
mid-Sept. Sleep 3, Sea 5 min. Reduced rent for 
fvll period.—Box 5783 . 
FARM HOLIDAYS, 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain's Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price 3s. 6d., postage 74.—Farnih 
Guides Ltd., Dept. S.P., 18 High Street, Paisley 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track. 5s. posted, 

Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY a* SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service available), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. Illus, brochure from Dept. S.P.3, Sinah 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 


RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearoomis receive 
a few guesis rel.: Rye 2207. 

SARK. Well-furnished 
Sleep 6 and 4 


g0o0d-class bungalows, 
Hawkins, Bel Air, Sark, C.1. 





PRESENTING 


Gil gee 758 Fessennenseess 


mbpotel Cruces 








+ anew concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhineland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns. Please send for our brochure, 
“botel cruises.” 


CORBNELDER’S 


114 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
GERrard 6336. 
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